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ACCURATELY CONTROLLED POWER. » Ample power under 
perfect control on each motion, hoist, swing and aaa gives the 120-B a fast 
cycle. Torques, speeds and weight placement are scientifically balanced for high- 
speed digging. Responsive control makes it easy to maintain speed for big output 


throughout the shift. 


LOW OPERATING COSTS » « « Balanced design blends operating re- 
actions smoothly, resulting in minimum stress on machine. Every part has an 
ample safety factor, but modern design avoids excess weight and keeps power 
consumption at a minimum. With the 120-B you have minimum upkeep and mini- 
mum lost time because of time-tested design and Bucyrus-Erie quality construction 


EFFICIENT DIGGING ACTION +» « « Long effective upper boom sec- 
tion, big sheaves and single-part hoist give a wide angle between line of bail 
pull and line of backward thrust that means maximum effective digging force at 
the dipper teeth. Power is applied efficiently to the business of digging through- 
out the 120-B. 


BIG OPERATING RANGE .. . the 120-8 has long range ond high 
lift that make it possible to handle wide cuts efficiently. This means minimum 
time spent shifting tracks or shovel, and means efficient loading into modern cars 
or trucks. Moves, digs, and loads on steep grades; easy to get in and out of cuts. 


FAST FULL SWING +» + « Twin vertical swing units, properly balanced, 
give smooth action, with quick acceleration and deceleration. Full revolving, the 
120-B sets oversize rocks aside easily, louds out slides quickly. With ability to load 
on either side, it is easy to save time by double spotting on truck haul 


COMPLETE MOBILITY + « « The 120-B mounting is rugged and flexi- 
ble. It is a firm foundation for digging and provides for quick move-ups and 
fast moves from slides. The 120-8 can climb stiff grades, dig in or out of a cut 
in either direction, go anywhere in the pit in a hurry. Ideal for mixing rock or 
ore; saves by doubling on loading and stripping operations. 


EASY CONVERTIBILITY . . . the 120-8 can be easily and quickly 
converted from shovel to dragline, or vice versa, in the field. This increases its 
potential usefulness, as well as giving it a higher resale value. 
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Oregon‘’s newly constructed U. S. Highway 101 along the 
shore of the Pacific Ocean is a cameraman’s paradise, judging 
from this view taken at Neahkahnie Mountain. 


Highway Forecast for 1943 . 
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Georgia 17 Mississippi é Oklahoma 55 West Virginia .... 60 
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Preventive iatiaaiaeis for Your Electric Excavators— 
by L. V. Winchester 


Invest in a small amount of inspection time now, save heart- 
breaking shutdown time later. That’s the moral of this article, 
and it’s worth reading if you own or operate electric excavating 
equipment. 


Developing a Deep Pit Iron Ore Mine ........ pe 
North Range Mining Company employs the E. W. Coons: organ- 
ization to open up and operate a 274-foot deep iron ore pit on 


the Mesabi Range. Here’s how they produced 1,325,000 tons 
of that all-important metal. 


How to Increase Your Shovel Output 
First of a series of articles discussing some of the ways you 


can do more with your present equipment, and make it last 
longer at the same time. 


Obituary TPCT Tee ee 
Charles F. Spencer 
Shots From the Firing Line 


Estimated Construction State Highway Officials Highway Fund Diversion 


Volume for ‘43 28 Make 1943 Plans 30 Reversal Suggested , 32 
Kaiser Addresses Industrial Indiana Road Men Convene 32 
War Congress ‘ 28 
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Notes From the Manufacturers ....................... 62 


New Trade Literature 


South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


Member Controlled Circulation Audit 


CEA! 


Regular subscription: 25 cents per copy, $2.50 a year; Canada, subject to publica- 
tion policy, $3.50 per year. Special subscription: Upon written request on company 
letterhead, this publication will be sent frequently (not regularly) free of charge. 
to companies, executives and supervisors engaged actively in the industry of 
excavation. 
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~ the sky ...a tiny V wing- 


ing toward the rising sun. 

Far below .. . a small group of build- 
ings, nestling in the Valley. 

And deeper yet, in Earth’s massive rock 

. a mine. 

Partners in Victory. For the battle five 
miles up can be won in the mine one mile 
down, where coal or iron or copper or lead 
or silver . . . are blasted out of the earth. 

It may be an open pit, where the pat- 
tern of smoke from a hundred holes tells 
the story of Primacord—the detonating 
fuse that is saving powder and man pow- 


er—and promoting safety—wherever large 
§ é 
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Five miles up and one mile down 


blasting is done. 
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It may be a mine deep in the rock: men zee . 

, ~% 


working in the light of their lamps, drill- 





ing blast holes . . . charging . . . igniting 
the rounds of Ensign-Bickford Safety Fuse. 

Is this war work? Yes! For Victory be- 
gins underground, and blasting has a new 
responsibility, a new purpose: to provide 
more and more and MORE of the coal and 
the metal with which a war is won. The 


Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, Conn. 


Ensign-Bickford 


Safety Fuse 


Since 1836 


Primacord-Bickford 
Detonating Fuse 
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1943 Highway Forecast 


way engineering fraternity has never faced 


7: RESOURCEFULNESS of America’s high- 
a severer test than that which confronts it 


in 1943. 


Our entry into the war a year ago abruptly threw 


some tough problems into the 
laps. of highway engineers and 
contractors. How they handled 
those problems of a construction 
program tremendously acceler- 
ated to meet urgent military nec- 
essities in the face of machine and 
man shortages and in a race 
against time, is written in the 


record of brilliant accomplishment . 


in 1942. 

To be sure, that job is not yet 
completed; much remains to be 
done. But now, there is a new 
problem to face —the effect of 
nationwide curtailment of auto- 
mobile operation on 1943 program 
planning and execution. 

How much are tax revenues go- 
ing to be reduced due to gasoline 
rationing and other restrictions 
on automobile travel? What pri- 
orities and man power will be 
available for new construction? If 
we knew the answer to these ques- 
tions within reasonable limita- 
tions, it would be relatively simple 
to chart the course of the nation’s 
highway program for 1943. 

To highlight the _ situation, 
Maine lost $1,260,987 in gasoline 
taxes in the first nine months of 
1942, as compared with the same 
period in 1941 and, as of late No- 
vember, 32,000 fewer motor vehi- 
cles registered in Massachusetts 
for 1943 than were registered at 
the same time a year ago, with a 
loss of $128,857 in registration 
fees. Similar figures of any other 
states would be equally illumi- 
nating. 

While it is too early to form any 
definite conclusions, the pattern is 
becoming pretty clear. It is ap- 
parent that the highway program 
will be pointed in large measure 
toward two major activities main- 
tenance and post-war planning. 
The thinking of the officials in 
charge of highway programs is 
clearly evident in the state-by- 
state forecasts on succeeding 
pages. 

So far as the military opera- 
tions are concerned, 1943 appar- 


ently is to be the year in which the United Nations 
will go aggressively on the offensive. On the high- 
way front, however, the strategy this year will 
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be to hold grimly on to what we have. In other 
words, it is a matter of keeping the highways 
in as high a state of serviceability as the most 


thorough maintenance can provide. That is basic. 








Federal Funds Status 


In response to Excavating Engineer's 
request, H. S. Fairbank, chief of the 
Public Roads Administration’s Division 
of Information, released the following 
information regarding federal highway 
plans for 1943 in a letter dated 
November 24, 1942. 

“We are in receipt of your letter 
of November 16 concerning highway 
improvement with Federal funds in 
1943. With the beginning of war in 
December approval of highway projects 
was restricted to those essential in 
carrying on the war as certified by the 
War and Navy Department. Subse- 
quently the War Production Board has 
been included as a certifying agency. 

“The Federal-aid funds apportioned 
last December and amounts remaining 
from previous years have remained 
available technically but use is defi- 
nitely limited to those projects where 
access roads to war establishments or 
to meet other urgent war needs coin- 
cide with the systems of roads that 
may be improved with Federal funds. 

“Because of the war Federal-aid 
funds have not been authorized for 
the fiscal year beginning next July 
and there will be no apportionment of 
funds in December as in past years. 

“At the present time the entire 
program is under detailed review and 
the need for improvements will be con- 
sidered in the light of requirements 
for critical materials, labor and other 
factors affecting the war program. The 
need in the war program for each im- 
provement will be weighed against the 
effect on elements critical in the 
program. 

““On October 1, our defense highway 
program included 3,402 miles under 
construction at a total cost of $212,- 
339,000, of which $170,604,000 was 
to be paid with Federal funds. Projects 
approved but not under construction 
aggregated 2,702 miles at a total 
cost of $141,375,000, of which 
$117,213 was to be paid with Federal 
funds. 

“Until the review of current and 
contemplated work is completed and a 
decision reached by responsible offi- 
cials we will be unable to state the 
size of the program in the immediate 
future. However, there are many proj- 
ects of such critical importance in the 
operation of war industries and in 
military and naval operations that it 
may reasonably be expected that they 
will be continued. Since all future 
work will have a direct war connection 
it will not be desirable to make public 
the details by States.’’ 








or not. 


The amount of new construction to be undertaken 


will be small, practically the only 
work to be done consisting of car- 
ryover from 1942 and some im- 
portant military roads. With few 
exceptions, the emphasis will be 
entirely on maintenance. 
Consideration of this matter is 
uppermost in the mind of every 
official responsible for highway 
system operations. In spite of an 
unavoidable curtailment of main- 
tenance activity ranging up to 
about 30% of normal, the condi- 


- tion generally of the nation’s net- 


work of main and feeder roads is 
confidently expected to be main- 
tained to within 90% or better of 
its normal standards. There is no 
thought of allowing roads to be- 
come “expendable.” 

The problems involved in the 
successful accomplishment of this 
objective are not being overlooked 
either. In addition to the undoubt- 
edly large cut in funds available 
to the highway departments, are 
the accompanying shortages of 
labor, of supplies and of equip- 
ment. 

Long range post-war highway 
planning is receiving top billing in 
virtually every state highway de- 
partment today. In some instances 
funds are being set aside to activi- 
tate these plans without loss of 
time when the go-ahead signal is 
given. The development of high- 
ways of various kinds, the plan- 
ning of by-passes, elimination of 
grade crossings, relocations, mod- 
ernizing main -routes, and in some 
cases far-seeing programs looking 
ahead 10 to 20 years all will re- 
ceive the concentrated thought of 
the nation’s top highway experts. 

Therefore, 1943 will be a year 
for consolidating gains made in 
the national highway construction 
development over the past years 
and above all it will be one of 
fighting to keep our roads in their 
present state. This will be the 
year also to conserve equipment 
and machinery of all kinds, to keep 
it in tip-top shape through proper 


care and maintenance whether it is being used 


The watch word for 1943 will be “maintenance.” 
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Alabama 


With a total of about $12,000,- 
000 available for 1943 highway 
work, Alabama will make a $6,- 
000,000 reduction from the $18,- 
000,000 amount spent for highway 
work by the state in 1942. An al- 
lotment of about $2,800,000 is ex- 
pected by the state from federal 
aid funds. 

The state plans to spend about 
85% of available 1943 funds for 
necessary construction and main- 
tenance work. The remainder is 
slated for future highway work 
and perhaps some will be diverted 
for non-highway use. 

Alabama’s 1943 highway work 
will be equally divided between 
new construction and maintenance 
activities. A post-war road build- 
ing program is being planned by 
the state. About $428,000, 50% of 
which are federal funds, have 
been set aside for plans, surveys, 
estimates, and other preliminary 
work. 

Currently, Alabama has a $5,- 
000,000 access road program un- 
derway and there is a possibility 
that this program may be en- 
larged. 


Arizona 


Arizona’s state highway de- 
partment reports that much of its 
activity in 1943 will be given over 
to post-war planning. This will 
take the form of listing post-war 
work on prescribed Public Works 
Reserve prospectus forms, sub- 
mitting them to Public Roads Ad- 
ministration for review before 
filing for future activation. 

A severe drop in revenue is an- 
ticipated. In 1942 state money 
available for highway work to- 
talled $4,600,000. For 1943 the 
present estimate is $3,200,000. 
It is felt that it will be impossible 
to keep the highway system at its 
present peak of physical condition 
and that by the end of 1943 it will 
be about 80% of normal. 


Arkansas 


While reports indicate a reduc- 
tion in state money available for 
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State-ly-State FORECAST 


highway work in 1943 of $7,000,- 
000 from a total of $17,000,000 
in 1942, it is possible that this re- 
duction may be less than that fig- 
ure. Arkansas has defense proj- 
ects scattered all through the 
state, most of them located 10 to 
15 miles from towns. Public trans- 
portation is very meager and the 
majority of the workers will con- 
tinue to use their cars; it is be- 
lieved that this additional defense 
driving will offset a considerable 
loss in tourist gasoline tax income. 

Arkansas is planning to do a 
relatively large amount of new 
construction work, the available 
funds being divided approximately 
60% for new construction and 
40% for maintenance. 

While highway funds are pret- 
ty well frozen, federal funds may 
be available for work on highways 
designated as access roads by the 
government. In 1942 quite a few 
such projects were eliminated and 
the money allocated remains on 
hand. For use on access roads, 
Arkansas has on hand at this time 
$2,130,000 and for grade crossing 
eliminations $530,000. These two 
items do not have to be matched 
by the state. 

There also remains available 
regular federal aid to the amount 
of $705,000 and secondary, $436,- 
000 or a total of $1,141,000. The 
state can match these funds. 

It is estimated that at the end 
of 1942 the physical condition of 
the state highway system was 
about 95% of normal, but no esti- 
mate is hazarded as to the condi- 
tion of the roads by the end of 
1943. 


California 


California’s department of pub- 
lic works has released the follow- 
ing information: 

California is an area of military 
operations and the location of nu- 
merous military and naval estab- 
lishments as well as a multiplicity 
of war industries. Because of 
these conditions a great deal of 
access road construction has been 
necessary throughout the state. 
The access road program as devel- 









oped for California included road 
and bridge projects requested by 
the military totaling a value of 
more than $45,000,000. Between 
the time of Pearl Harbor and No- 
vember 1, 1942, the California 
Division of Highways had placed 
under construction 81 access and 
flight strip contracts costing near- 
ly $21,000,000. Additional projects 
for such defense construction es- 
timated to cost more than $10,- 
000,000 are ready to be let to con- 
tract and are now pending federal 
certification or assignment of pri- 
ority preference ratings. The re- 
maining projects in the access pro- 
gram have been deferred by fed- 
eral authorities and on many of 
them surveys, plans and specifica- 
tions are complete. 

During the seventeen months of 
the current fiscal biennium, (Cali- 
fornia state highway affairs are 
operated on a biennial instead of 
an annual basis) covering the pe- 
riod from July 1, 1941 to June 30, 
1943, construction on the normal 
state highway program has been 
advanced as far as ever-increasing 
war restrictions of priorities and 
conservation directives have per- 
mitted. On October 1, 1942, major 
state highway construction proj- 
ects included in the biennial budg- 
et had been placed under way to a 
value of more than $20,000,000. 
This amount is approximately 53 % 
of the $38,000,000 set up in the 
budget for major construction. 
Much of this work was begun 
prior to the outbreak of the war 
and since that time most of the 
projects for which allotments 
were made have been situated on 
the strategic network and desig- 
nated as essential to the war. 

At the present time and for the 
future the highway situation un- 
der federal control of materials, 
equipment and construction oper- 
ations resolves itself into mainte- 
nance and such construction and 
reconstruction as is certified as es- 
sential by the military. 

Decreases in traffic volumes for 
the state highway system has 
been in progress for some time. 
The July, 1942, count showed a 
general decrease on the state sys- 
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tem of 17.7% from the July, 1941, 

count. On specific routes this de- 
crease went as high as 55%. Cer- 
tain heavily traveled arterials 
feeding areas of concentrated in- 
dustrial activity showed increases 
of from 14% to 18%. These local- 
ized increases, however, are not 
sufficient to offset the general de- 
cline in travel and the correspond- 
ing reduction in gas tax revenue. 

From the indicated decline in 
traffic and with the benefit of the 
experience of gas rationing in 
eastern states, it is estimated that 
within a few months the revenue 
from the gas tax will be less than 
last year’s revenue by more than 
35%. The accuracy of these esti- 
mates was substantially confirmed 
when the October, 1942, appor- 
tionment of gas tax revenue 
amounted to 15.8% less than the 
October, 1941, apportionment as 
compared to the state’s estimate 
of 15%. 

On the basis of the estimated 
revenue, it has been determined 
that a reduction of $6,500,000 will 
be necessary in major projects in- 
cluded in the current budget to 
balance the budget between now 
and June 30, 1943. 

For the biennium beginning 
July 1, 1943, estimates of reduced 
state revenues for rural state 
highway work indicate that there 
will be available approximately 
$43,000,000. This amount is 40% 
less than the $72,800,000 which 
had been set up for this purpose 
in the revision of the state high- 
way budget on November 10, 1941. 

The principal program for the 
coming biennium will be one of 
maintenance and holding what the 
state has by resurfacing and re- 
conditioning highway surfaces 
with bituminous blankets and by 
repair and preservation of bridges. 
If California roads essential to the 
prosecution of the war are to re- 
main in serviceable condition, the 
resurfacing of some 800 miles at 
an estimated cost of approxi- 
mately $7,500,000 must be accom- 


e Our country’s roads, ranging 
from superhighways to county 
trunk routes, form a vital network 
important to the nation’s welfare. 
Top to bottom: U. S. 83 in South 
Dakota; Wisconsin’s 4-lane U. S. 
12; a newly graded portion of U. S. 
2 in Montana; and Route 49, a 
bituminous-topped road between 
Asheboro and Concord, North 
Carolina. 
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plished as soon as possible. 

General maintenance will be 
drastically reduced on nearly 2800 
miles of state highway so that es- 
sential roads may be kept in serv- 
ice with the limited revenue avail- 
able. 

Lack of materials, equipment 
and equipment repair parts will 
certainly play a large part in re- 
duction of state highway activity. 

Diminishing manpower is an 
equally serious problem. 

On January 31, 1941, the per- 
sonnel of the California Division 
of Highways numbered 5338. 
Since that time 3,109 state high- 
way employees have taken mili- 
tary leave or have resigned, 
many to enter the more lucrative 
field of defense industry. Of the 
3,109 who have left state highway 
service, 471 have been sworn into 
the armed forces. Of course, this 
total does not mean that the de- 
partment has lost 60° of its per- 
sonnel as included in the resigna- 
tions are quite a number who were 
hired during the period for tem- 
porary or seasonal work; it does 
mean, however, that an extremely 
abnormal, difficult and _ heart 
breaking situation of losing a 
large percentage of trained indi- 
viduals and attempting to replace 
as many as possible from a rapidly 
diminishing market of employ- 
ables with persons requiring con- 
siderable training. 

The entire problem resolves it- 
self into four principal factors: 
lack of materials; lack of equip- 
ment and inability to obtain re- 
pair parts; shrinking finances; 
and greatly reduced man-power. 

Solution of this four-fold prob- 
lem will be accomplished to the 
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highway 
project of 1942 was the Alcan 
Highway. Here, Caterpillar diesel 
tractors and LeTourneau scrapers 
join forces during rough grading 
operations. 


@ America’s Number 1 


best of the state’s ability, with 
the one idea in mind that serving 
the war effort is of first im- 
portance. 

For operation during the emer- 
gency, the division of highways 
has adopted a four-fold policy 
which includes: first, maintenance 
and reconditioning of highway 
surfaces to serviceable conditions ; 
second, upkeep and repair of 
bridges, reducing as far as possi- 
ble the number of posted struc- 
tures; third, preparation of plans 
for needed highway construction 
during the period of adjustment 
after the war; and lastly, insuring 
the integrity of highway develop- 
ment already begun by acquisition 
of adequate rights of way for 
planned improvement. 
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Colorado 


According to their 1943 high- 
way budget, the Colorado State 
Highway Department plans to cut 
its expenditures about four and 
half million dollars below the 
amount spent in 1942. Expecting 
a $2,610,000 drop in gas tax and 
motor vehicle fee receipts alone, 
the state is planning to limit its 
entire expenditures to $4,787,485 
in 1943. Of this amount $2,895,033 
have been set aside to match fed- 
eral aid funds for planned proj- 
ects, and $1,061,452 will be used 
for maintenance and maintenance 
equipment. 

Colorado estimates a reduction 
from 40% to 50% in gas taxes 
and motor vehicle fees. However, 
a fair amount of federal activity 
in the state is expected as Colo- 
rado has several strategic war 
projects that will need access 
roads. 

The state expects to continue 
its development of plans for post- 
war projects to assure future con- 
struction activity. 


Connecticut 


According to information re- 
ceived from Connecticut’s state 
highway department, survey and 
design of projects to be built after 
the war are now being laid out to 
total a construction cost of about 
$20,000,000. 

For the fiscal year ending June 


@ One of Connecticut’s major 
construction jobs in ‘42 was the 
completion of the Hartford-East 


Hartford bridge. A crane is shown 
pouring concrete on one of the 
piers. 
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30, 1943 a reduction of about 28% 
in the amount of state money 
available for highway work is 
anticipated, and for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944 a further re- 
duction of 31% is indicated. For 
the fiscal year ending next June, 
federal funds for highway use are 
expected to be in the neighborhood 
of $2,100,000. 

All available funds will be used 
for necessary construction and 
maintenance work, the proportion 
being about 3 to 1 in favor of 
maintenance. 

In view of the circumstances, 
the department’s estimate of the 
physical condition of the highway 
system as compared to normal by 
the end of 1943 is 80%. This rep- 
resents a drop of 10% from the 
highway system’s condition at the 
end of 1942. The entire drop is 
attributed to an anticipated short- 
age of labor. 


Delaware 


No estimates could be obtained 
as to the amount of state money 
available for highway work in 
1943 or the effect of gas ration- 
ing and other restrictions on the 
highway income. 

Federal funds amounting to 
$670,313 have already been allot- 
ted for 1943 work. This is divided 
as follows: 


a $487,500 
Secondary ........ 85,313 
R. R. Elimination.__ 97,500 


Delaware’s state highway de- 
partment feels confident of its 
ability to maintain the highway 
system without reduction in effi- 
ciency, and is planning to provide 
sufficient maintenance to keep 
traffic essential to the war effort 
in as good condition as possible. 

Future planning is being laid 
out along the lines of securing 
right-of-way for building dual and 
divided types of highways and 
important grade eliminations and 
by-passing of cities. 


District of Columbia 


With a total of about $2,400,000 
in highway funds available for 
1948, the highway department is 
planning to concentrate entirely 
on maintaining its system of 
roads with no new construction 
planned. Ten per cent of available 
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funds will be set aside for future 
highway work, while the balance 
will be used for necessary main- 
tenance. 

It is felt that with this concen- 
tration upon maintenance that the 
department will be able to keep 
the roads in their present condi- 
tion without any drop. 

No federal funds for 1943 high- 
way work are anticipated as the 
allotted funds have already been 
expended. 


Florida 


C. H. Heffords, of Florida’s 
State Road Department wires the 
following: 

NO MAINTENANCE OR CON- 

STRUCTION WORK IN 1943 

WILL BE SCHEDULED UNTIL 

MARCH. 





Georgia 


A wire from Georgia, signed by 
R. W. McCrum, office engineer, 
State Highway Board of Georgia, 
reports: 

IMPOSSIBLE TO FORECAST 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 

TENANCE FOR 1943 UNDER 

PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


Idaho 


Of the available funds antici- 
pated for 1943, reports indicate 
that 40% will be expended on new 
construction, the balance going in- 
to maintenance work. 

In this state of relatively thin 
population and great distances, 
the effects of gas rationing will be 
particularly severe. As compared 
with $4,800,000 of state revenue 


in 1942, 1943 is expected to yield 
only $2,500,000—a cut of almost 
50%. In view of this, a reduction 
in the maintenance of the state 
highway system of 20% seems 
unavoidable. 

It is estimated that this reduc- 
tion will be due 50% to shortage 
of funds and 25% each to shortage 
of equipment and labor. Federal 
funds to the extent of $1,000,000 
are expected to supplement state 
money for highway work. One 
hundred per cent of all moneys 
will be used for necessary construc- 
tion and maintenance, none being 
diverted nor set aside for future 
use. Some advance engineering 


@ This freshly oiled road in Adams 
County, Idaho, shows the results 
of careful maintenance attention. 


projects will be developed for post- 
war consideration. 


While the effects of the loss of 
revenue due to gasoline rationing 
are impossible to predict at this 
time, information secured from 
the state highway department in- 
dicates that 1943 state fund rev- 
enues will be in the neighborhood 
of $56,000,000. Gross highway 
revenues for 1942, exclusive of 
federal aid, will reach about $73,- 
000,000. While these are rough 
estimates only, the figures include 
the counties’ and municipalities’ 
share of the gas tax. 

Federal aid funds of $7,300,000 
have been allotted, but not yet 


(Continued on page 44) 











Preventive Maintenance 


Invest in a small amount of inspection time now, save heart- 
breaking shutdown time later. That's the moral of this 
article, and it’s worth reading if you own or 
operate electric excavating equipment 


By L. V. WINCHESTER 


Executive Engineer, Bucyrus-Erie Company 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The cartoons on these 
pages are reprinted through the courtesy 
of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, from their handbook “A Guide to 
Wartime Care of Electric Motors.” 


war effort to produce a maxi- 

mum of the things needed for 
aggressive action against our 
enemy, essential materials must 
not be diverted to make repairs to 
equipment when the necessity of 
using such material could have 
been avoided by preventive main- 
tenance. This is true of many 
things and in particular of the 
electrical equipment on excavating 
machines. 

Before the war, a breakdown of 
electrical equipment meant some 
inconvenience due to the machine 
shutting down for repair or re- 
placement—really a dollar and 
cents proposition. If a company 
could not produce in time to satis- 
fy a customer there was always a 
competitor who was able and quite 
willing to take over. Today, it is 
much more than a matter of dol- 
lars and cents because each of us 
is required to produce continu- 
ously at our maximum and there 
is not likely to be anyone to take 
up the slack and make up for our 
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deficiency without curtailing some 
other part of the war effort. All 
of us must carry a share of the 
load equal to the very best of our 
ability. 

Excavators, being more or less 
portable, may be quite a ways 
from an electric repair shop and 
consequently the electric inspec- 
tion and the accompanying tests 





must be done with a minimum of 
equipment, preferably with tools 
and equipment a man can carry. 
It is with this in mind that the 
following remarks are made. Any 
program of inspection decided 
upon should be practical enough 





so that it doesn’t bog down for 
lack of test equipment or lack of 
time. The man who makes the in- 
spection should be capable of cor- 
recting minor troubles right on 
the job; and the more serious 
troubles can be scheduled for his 
own shop, or the expert’s shop in 
the nearest city. 

Electrical equipment mainte- 
nance resolves itself into the prob- 
lem of keeping suitable insulation 
on the parts which carry current, 
keeping the operating tempera- 
ture close to normal, and correct- 
ing for excessive mechanical wear. 
These problems quite often are 
inter-related and it is not unusual 
to find that mechanical wear, if 
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ATTACK INSULATION WHEN 


IT REACHES '!T. 


neglected, does not show up until 
there is some strictly electrical 
failure. Mechanical wear also can 
affect the proper functioning of 
electrical parts such as relays, 
protective devices and contactors. 


Computing Insulation Resistance 


Insulation for current carrying 
parts is selected in the design of 
apparatus, and also for wires and 
cables, to last for years; and the 
detection of reduced insulating 
properties therefore, is a long 
range problem. It means periodic 
testing and comparison of the 
values because it is not a question 
of something having good insula- 
tion or poor insulation, but rather 
a question of how good or how 
bad. “Insulation resistance tests” 
measure the resistance between 
the current carrying parts and 
ground. These tests are not diffi- 
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Your Electric Excavators 


cult to make, and they tell quite a 
story after one becomes accus- 
tomed to interpreting the read- 
ings. A “Megger” is the handiest 
and simplest device for measuring 
this resistance as it is self con- 
tained and gives a direct reading. 
A DC volt meter using a battery 
as a source of supply is another 
device which is likely to be avail- 
able and while their use requires 
calculation to obtain the value of 
insulation resistance, it is not dif- 
ficult. Connections of the DC volt 
meter are made as follows: 


E-volt meter readin 
R:volt meter resistance 


)- generdtor—— 





battery 


At 


|/— 





d 
Fig. | _— 


V:volt meter readin 
X:insulation resistance 


et 


Fig.2 





U 





all 


| 





One side of the battery is shown 
connecting the ground, however 
this is shown only as a matter of 
convenience and to make it easier 
to compare to the connections in 
Fig. 2. The connections in Fig. 1 
are merely a means for obtaining 
the voltage of the source of sup- 
ply which may be a battery or a 
generator. In Fig. 2 one of the 
volt meter leads is attached to a 
current carrying part and the re- 
sistance of the insulation is there- 
by put in series with the volt 
meter. The reading of the volt- 
meter in Fig. 1 and the reading 
in Fig. 2 are proportional to the 
total resistance (the resistance of 
the insulation plus the resistance 
of the meter), and the resistance 
of the meter. It can be expressed 
in the equation 

E—V 


X=—y—R 


The larger the reading of the 
meter in Fig. 2, the lower the val- 
ue of the insulation resistance (X) 
must be. After taking the two 
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voltage readings and knowing the 
resistance (R) of the instrument 
(usually stamped on the dial) it 
is a simple matter of arithmetic 
to find the value of (X). 

The insulation resistance should 
be quite high, varying from one 
meghom (1 million ohms.) to as 
high as 100 meghoms. Several 
pieces of apparatus, or several 
pieces of wire, tested at the same 
time will show a lower value of 
resistance than one piece only, as 
there are several paths in parallel. 
In order to reduce to a minimum 
the number of tests taken at any 
one time, the apparatus and wir- 
ing should be connected to each 
other as far as is convenient. If 
only one reading per machine is 
taken each month, the records to 
be kept are much simplified, and 
may even be remembered by the 
electrician. It may be more prac- 
tical to take two readings than 
one as on a drill where the motor 
primary circuit and the motor sec- 
ondary circuit are normally iso- 
lated. In the case of a shovel it 
may be more practical to make a 
test on all the AC circuits and a 
second test on all the DC circuits. 


Clean Out Oil and Dust 


Once a month should be often 
enough for such tests; and usually 
on new machines the tests can be 
taken every two or three months, 
continuing at those intervals until 
the readings show a decided and 
general trend of reduced resis- 
tance. At such a time it is advisa- 
ble to segregate this record in or- 





DUST FIGHTS LUBRICATION 


der to find which part of it needs 
further examination. The trouble 
is likely to be due to an accumula- 
tion of oil and dust; or to the 
chafing of insulation in a place not 
visible to the casual glance. These 


insulation resistance tests indi- 


cate the deterioration which prog- 
resses slowly and because of the 
inspection time involved are nor- 
mally overlooked. A military com- 
mander would be negligent in not 
testing out the enemy lines for 
weak spots; that’s just the way 
electricity constantly finds tie 
weak spots and shortest paths. 
It’s the electrician’s job to beat 
nature to it and find these weak 
spots before the electrical force. 

In excavating work, various 
pieces of electrical equipment can 
meet a sudden violent death or 
become seriously damaged by 
some accident such as being 
caught in a landslide, or accidental 
short circuiting of live parts. 
While such things tax the ingenu- 
ity of an electrician and patience 
of a purchasing agent, they are 
rather out of the scope of routine 
maintenance. 

Insulation can be tested by a 
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“high potential test,” that is by 
a voltage which is several times 
the normal circuit voltage, but 
this kind of test is not made very 
conveniently on machines in the 
field. The interpretation of such a 
test is that the insulation is favor- 
able, or it is not favorable. The 
unfavorable condition shows up 
by having the insulation break 
down, and that usually is accom- 
panied by an are and consequent 
burning of certain parts. If the 
machine is down for some time 
as a result of this burning, the 
tests have defeated their own pur- 
pose which is to keep the machine 
operating as much as possible. 

The electrician should keep 
himself informed at all times of 
the general condition of the elec- 
trical equipment, and he can do 
that best by frequent and periodic 
inspection. A chart can show what 
is to be checked and can include 
the dates of inspection, and any- 
thing which appears to be un- 
usual, or requires further investi- 
gation. 


AC Motor Inspection 


Squirrel cage motors are not 
particularly complicated in their 
construction, but they do need 
inspection periodically to be sure 









































excess dust is not accumulating 
around the coil and in the air pas- 
sages, thereby causing higher op- 
erating temperatures. An inspec- 
tion may show that the leads at 
the terminal box have become 
damaged, or that there may be 
excessive grease present, or that 
there is some unusual vibration. 
If these do not appear to be seri- 
ous, they can be noted and taken 
care of at a more convenient time. 
The hottest spot of a motor is on 
the inside where most of the heat 
is generated, consequently it is 
important to keep the inside clean. 
An electrician should not rely too 
much on his ability to judge tem- 
perature by placing his hand on 
the motor, a thermometer is much 
more accurate and can reach 
places where the hand cannot. 

A portable motor driven blower 
is a good tool for blowing out the 
dust and a hand operated bellows 
is good too if operated fast 
enough. Although air from a com- 
pressor line which may be on or 
near the machine is quite effec- 
tive for removing dust, it often 
carries moisture, oil, and abrasive 
dust particles that are harmful 
to motor windings. 

Wound rotor motors require the 
same care as squirrel cage motors 
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and in addition there are the extra 
set of rotor windings, and a set 
of collector rings and brushes. 
The rings must be watched for 
burned spots, rough surfaces, and 
for unusual amount of eccentrici- 
ty. Brushes should slide easily in 
the brush holder, have a good 
fitted surface at the ring, and 
should not be allowed to wear 
down to such an extent that any 
metal part of the brush bears on 
the ring, or that the “pig tail” 
starts binding. A synchronous 
motor presents no additional prob- 
lem in maintenance inspection as 
it has the same class of parts as 
the wound motor rotor. 


DC Motor and Generator Care 


The direct current motor (also 
the DC generator) has windings 
which require the same care as 
other motors, and in addition it 
has a commutator. This commu- 
tator must be kept clean, particu- 
larly in the places where there is 
insulation. Each commutator bar 
is separated from its adjacent bar 
by insulation, usually mica, and 
on excavators in particular, this 
insulation is cut away so that its 
surface is slightly below the sur- 
face of the bar. This “‘under-cut- 
ting’ makes a place for carbon 
dust and other conducting mate- 
rial to accumulate; with the ulti- 
mate result of short circuiting 
two bars, and consequently an 
armature coil. This means extra 
heating and eventual break-down 
of the coil insulation. The V-ring 
which holds all of the commutator 
bars together is also at ground 
potential, and dust can accumu- 
late between the bars and the V- 
ring with similar results unless it 
is kept clean. Emery cloth should 
not be used for fitting brushes or 
for cleaning the commutator be- 
cause the particles of emery dust 
are of a conducting nature and 
therefore can cause trouble. For 
cleaning the slots and crevices 
around the commutator bars use 
a bristle brush or a metal scraper. 

Some generators have bars 
leading directly upward (radial- 


e Generator, switch cabinet, hoist 
and swing motors are important 
parts of the main machinery of an 
electric shovel. Careful mainte- 
nance of these units are essential 
to the operating efficiency of your 
excavator. 
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ly) from the commutator bar and 
carbon dust should be cleaned out 
of the spaces between these bars 
which are also known as risers. A 
carbon brush is one of the princi- 
pal parts of a motor or generator, 
and while it has considerable 
wear, it is also a current carrying 
part. Replacements are required 
fairly frequently, and they there- 
fore require regular inspection. 
Replacement brushes must con- 
form very closely to the original 
specifications to provide continu- 
ous good service. If circumstances 
make it necessary to change the 
grade of brush, don’t stop at the 
replacement of just one brush, or 





@ This starting cabinet, on a 642- 


houses the 
and trans- 


yard electric shovel, 
oil circuit breaker 
formers. 


all of those on one stud, but 
change all of the brushes on that 
particular motor or generator. 
Maintaining perfect commuta- 
tion is not easy, for in addition to 
the brushes being of the proper 
grade they must also be fitted al- 
most perfectly to the commutator 
surface which must be in good 
condition. If the commutator sur- 
face is rough, eccentric or 
grooved, its ability to commutate 
satisfactorily is reduced. A small 
amount of roughness can be re- 
moved by a piece of canvas or a 
block of wood pressed against the 
commutator while it is rotating. 
A greater degree of roughness 
may require the use of a fine sand- 
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e Giant electric stripping shovels 
of this type, varying from 30 to 
35 yards in dipper capacity, are 
making possible the efficient de- 
velopment of the country's bitumi- 
nous coal fields. Preventive main- 
tenance will insure the continued 
effort of these important machines. 


paper followed by either the wood 
or canvas polishing. Deep grooves 
or a large amount of eccentricity 
are removed by putting the arma- 
ture in a lathe and taking as small 
a cut as is necessary. In practice 
this is not done unless poor com- 
mutation indicates the necessity. 
Bearings certainly are not an un- 
important part of a motor or gen- 
erator, however, their care will 
not be discussed here except to 
caution against over-lubricating. 
Ball bearings and roller bearings 
on high speed apparatus in par- 
ticular should not have an exces- 
sive amount of grease as there is 
considerable heat generated by 
churning the grease in a confined 
space. 

All electrically operated exca- 
vating equipment includes motor 
starting devices such as oil circuit 
breakers, safety switches, AC 
magnetic switches and DC mag- 
netic switches. The principal 
thing to inspect in such devices 
is their freedom of movement and 
the excellence of the surfaces 
forced into electrical contact. Al- 
most all of the oil circuit breakers 
used on excavating machines are 
manually operated and as they 
are operated every day, any bind- 
ing or excessive wear of the oper- 
ating mechanism can be observed 
in time to permit correction before 
a shutdown of the machine is nec- 
essary. The oil in the breaker 
serves the purpose of arc quench- 
ing, insulating, and cooling and 
must be inspected regularly for 
ecarbonizing, moisture, and for 
proper level. Since there is such a 
small amount of oil in an oil cir- 
cuit breaker that it hardly pays 
to have it tested, the practical 
thing to do is to change to new 
oil occasionally, about every year 
or so. 


Magnetic Contactors 


AC magnetic contactors should 
be operated by hand frequently to 
be sure they are in good mechani- 
cal condition, observing at that 


































time the action of the springs, 
the wiping contact and the pivot 
point. The wiping contacts which 
consist of the stationary and mov- 
able contact tips should have 
bright surfaces, but not neces- 
sarily smooth surfaces. The for- 
mation of a dark colored, hard 
spot (copper oxide) should not be 
permitted to remain as such spots 
have high resistance, and there- 
fore cause further heating and 
more hard spots. These hard spots 
can be removed by filing or grind- 
ing, but the contact tip should not 
be used again if so much metal 
has been removed that the spring 
is unable to put sufficient pressure 
between the stationary and mova- 
ble tips. AC contactors can be 
noisy, which in itself is not par- 
ticularly objectionable on an ex- 
cavator, but it does indicate that 
the parts have worn excessively 
or that the shading coil in the face 
of the laminated iron magnet has 
become damaged. Be alert to such 
noises and other symptoms of 
less-than-perfect operation, track 
down their cause, and be prepared 
to correct the trouble before it 
becomes serious. 


(Continued on page 36) 
















North Range Mining Company employs the E. W. Coons 
organization to open up and operate a 274-foot deep 


iron ore pit on the Mesabi Range. Here’s how 
they produced 1,325,000 tons of that 
all-important metal 


in a confined area usually 

means problems aplenty, 
but when that excavation pro- 
duces 1,325,000 more tons of iron 
ore for the war effort those same 
problems are on the “must solve” 
list. Under the management of 
the North Range Mining Com- 
pany, E. W. Coons Company, Inc., 
operating agents, are doing just 
that at the Schley mine near Gil- 
bert, Minnesota. 

Operated by Republic Iron and 
Steel Company as an underground 
mine from 1910 to 1923, this 
Mesabi Range mine was brought 
into the open pit classification in 
January, 1941, when the Coons 
organization moved in and began 
preliminary stripping operations. 
Early development of this 40-acre 
mining property with a pit area 
of about 25 acres, called for the 
removal of 1,400,000 yards of clay 
and conglomerate overburden 
averaging about 120 feet in depth. 
About 55% of this yardage was 
stripped by Nieniber and Petty- 
john on a sub-contract. This firm 
employed two 114-yard Lima’s to 
complete their portion of the 
work. E. W. Coons Company, Inc., 
handled the remaining 45% of the 
yardage with a Bucyrus-Erie 54- 
B equipped with a 21'4-yard dip- 
per. 

Stripping operations were al- 
most continuous as the machines 
worked 20 eight hour shifts per 
week, stopping for a full shift on 
Sunday for general maintenance 
attention. This fast pace of de- 
velopment enabled North Range 
Mining Company to ship out its 
first ore from the Schley mine in 
June, 1941, just six months after 
the 1,400,000-yard stripping job 
was tackled. During the winter of 
1941-42, about 800,000 more yards 
of overburden were removed to 
prepare the mine’s pit area for ore 
removal operations. Today, under 
the active supervision of R. A. 
MacDonell, general superintend- 
for Coons Company, the 
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Schley mine is loading out about 
3,000 tons of merch ore per 8-hour 
shift. With a production of 425,- 
000 tons of ore under its belt for 
1941, the mine produced 900,000 
tons of ore during 1942. Operating 
in a confined area at an ultimate 
depth of 274 feet, the Coons or- 
ganization has had to cope with 
various difficulties typical of min- 
ing operations carried on in a 
small, deep pit. 


Tackling Hauling Problem 


Major problem in planning the 
Schley mine development was the 
transportation of the iron ore to 
railroad cars, so that costly truck 
hauls up the steep, winding access 
road, made necessary by the size 
and depth of the pit, could be 
avoided. Minor chestnuts, but 
none the less important, were 
solutions to the problems of spoil 
disposal, drainage and prevention 
of side slides. 

The answer to the haulage prob- 
lem was the installation of a 660- 
foot conveyor system to handle 
the toughest part of the iron ore’s 
journey from pit to railroad car. 
Constructed in two 330-foot lifts 
through a tunnel with an 18° in- 
cline, the conveyor transports iron 
cre on a Manhatten Rubber Com- 
pany 30-inch six ply belt from a 
point about 30 feet above the pit 
floor (at the time of the writer’s 
visit) to a head frame near the 
edge of the pit. 

Two Bucyrus-Erie 54-B shovels, 
equipped with 214-yard dippers, 
are performing the excavating 
duties in the Schley mine. One of 
the shovels works continuously in 
ore, while the other cleans out 
pockets of lean ore rock and 
waste, as well as taking an occa- 
sional turn at ore loading. 

A fleet of seven Koehring 
Dumptors and ten miscellaneous 
trucks of 4-yard capacity are kept 
busy hauling merch ore to the 
grizzly feeding the conveyor belt 
and transporting waste material 








and lean ore rock to spoil pile 
areas outside the pit. The Koehr- 
ing Dumptors, powered by Gen- 
eral Motors diesel engines, are 
hanging up a good performance 
record on this operation. Carrying 
eight tons of ore in their 4-yard 





e@ This recent general operations 
view of the Schley mine shows a 
drill completing a pattern of blast 
holes and a shovel loading out ore. 
Note dumping station feeding con- 
veyor belt in background. 


bodies, these hauling units make 
full use of their ability to make 
short turns, fast backups, and 
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quick dumps in the close quarters 
of the pit area and the short haul 


@ Taken in June, 1941, this il- 
lustration shows a Bucyrus-Erie 
shovel equipped with a 22-yard 
dipper loading out some of the 
first Schicy mine ore to a Koehring 
Dumptor. 





to the conveyor grizzly. 

One shovel working exclusively 
in ore loads out about 3,000 tons 
in eight hours. During a typical 
operating month, working two 8- 
hour shifts per day, the mine 
equipment handles 170,000 tons of 
material. Of this amount, 65,000 
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tons are lean ore and waste ma- 
terial. The pit area is being ex- 
cavated in cuts averaging 15 feet 
in depth. However, the presence 
of some lean ore formations and 
occasional quartzite seams make 
a set pattern of development im- 


most of the time as it moves about 
the pit opening up merch ore 


@ One of the Koehring Dumptors 
roars down the haul road after 
delivering eight tons of ore to the 
conveyor belt grizzly. Short turns, 
fast backups, and quick dumps are 
this unit’s strong points. 





@ Vertical blast hole drilling duties 
at the Schley mine are competently 
handled by this Bucyrus-Erie 27-T 
drill. About 20 six-inch holes 
averaging a depth of 15 feet are 
shot per blast. 


possible. Getting rid of this waste 
material keeps the second Bucy- 
rus-Erie 214-yard shovel busy 


areas for the loading shovel. Since 
the confined area makes it diffi- 
cult to avoid a rather steep pit 
wall, the danger of side slides is 
constantly observed, and when- 
ever necessary wooden cribbing is 
built to avoid this possibility. 


(Continued on page 38) 





How To Increase 






Your Shovel Output 


First of a series of articles discussing some of the ways you 
can do more with your present equipment, and 
make it last longer at the same time 


NDER the demanding con- 
U ditions of war time, it is 

especially important to re- 
view some of the simple, basic 
things that can be done on any 
digging job to make available 
equipment do more —and last 
longer at the same time. There 
will be no “magic” discussed here; 
nothing that nearly every dirt- 
moving man doesn’t know. But 
many of the things that can be 
done to step up output aren’t 
done; either because it seems on 
the surface that there isn’t time 
to do them, or because those in 
charge of the job temporarily for- 
get the basic principles they know 
so well. 

Fundamentally, the efficiency 
of any digging job can be analyzed 
by time and motion study. If drill- 
ing, blasting, loading, hauling and 
dumping are reduced to the smal- 
lest possible number of motions, 
and each motion is made as short 








as possible, the job will break rec- 
ords. 

Take a simple shovel-loading- 
dirt job as an example. 

We're loading from a _ bank. 
We’ve selected the best size shovel 
for the job. Our trucks have been 
picked so we can load them full 
with the most efficient number of 
heaping dipper loads. No sense in 
taking an entire extra pass with 
the shovel to get the last fraction 
of the load in the truck; and no 
sense, either in sending a truck 
off with a partial load. It’s impor- 
tant to make sure that dipper 
loads and truck capacity match 
(that truck capacity is an even 
multiple of actual dipper capaci- 
ty). 

The number of trucks we’ve put 
on the job is enough, considering 
the length of haul, so that the 
shovel will have to wait as little 
as possible. We want to approach 
as closely as possible the theore- 
tical ideal that neither shovel nor 
truck should spend a single un- 
productive minute. (One of the 
common ways to do this is have 





an extra truck or two, the exact 
number determined by experience, 
so that breakdowns and unavoid- 
able shop time will not cut down 
the speed of the flow of dirt from 
bank to dump). We’ve given due 
consideration to selecting the best 
personnel available for the work; 
and we’ve paid careful attention 
to the important question of gen- 
eral safety. 

Having arrived at this enviable 
state, let’s sit on the bank, stop 
watch in hand, and watch the dirt 
fly. Since the dirt loading cycle is 
a constantly recurring thing, if we 
can cut down cycle time by a frac- 
tion of a minute, we'll speed up 
the progress of the job tremen- 
dously. 

Here are some of the things 
we'll watch for: 


A. Truck Spotting 


Every effort should be made to 
eliminate unnecessary motions of 
both truck and shovel. If job set- 


Below, left: Good example of haul- 
ing unit being loaded with ! t 
part of body in line with arc of 
dipper swing. Right: Here, bad 
spotting of truck has forced shovel 
operator to needlessly extend his 
dipper stick. These waste motions 
soon add up to hours of production 
time lost. 








Right, top: On most jobs, double 
spotting is the answer to efficient 
truck loading. Time consumed 
spotting and loading is cut to a 
minimum by this method. Center: 
In maneuvering the dipper for 
close-in work, a good operator 
will avoid hitting the track pads. 
Bottom: Correct spotting of haul- 
ing units enables the shovel oper- 
ator to work out and hold to an 
efficient operating cycle. 


up permits its use, two-truck spot 
is the most efficient method. While 
the shovel loads one unit, the sec- 
ond can be getting in place on the 
other side. Trucks should be spot- 
ted in as close to shovel and bank 
as possible in order to cut down 
shovel swing time. Since swinging 
normally takes 60% of the shovel 
cycle, any reduction in required 
swing will add up the output. 

Whether double-spotting is 
used or not, trucks should always 
be spotted so the long way of the 
body is along the arc of the dip- 
per’s swing (See accompanying 
sketch), and at the same distance 
from the shovel. If this practice is 
followed, the shovel operator can 
crowd his dipper exactly the same 
amount on every pass and for 
every truckload. No precious time 
need be lost juggling the dipper 
in or out to find the proper dump- 
ing location. Trucks should always 
be spotted so the loaded dipper 
comes in over the rear, not the 
cab. 

If a good operator can set up a 
regular rhythm to his cycle, he'll 
give you real yardage, and proper 














truck spotting is one of the big- 
gest helps to him in getting that 
rhythm set. 

The movement of the trucks 
should be studied carefully to cut 
jut all possible backing and jug- 
gling for position. These not only 
mean extra wear on the truck, but 
tire out the driver as well. Use of 
a regular truck spotter will pay 
big dividends on many jobs. He 
can do a lot to keep the dirt “flow- 
ing.”” Perhaps a couple of lengths 
of 2x4, painted white for visibil- 
ity, and nailed to form a right 
angle could be placed in position 
so the drivers could spot their 
trucks accurately in the shortest 
possible time. These “guides” 
could easily be moved as the dig- 
ging progressed. 


B. Haul 


The type and length of hauling 
road will naturally be determined 
by the individual job. It should, 
of course, be carefully studied in 
advance, with particular attention 
paid to ways in which the road 
can be developed efficiently as the 
job progresses. 

Once the job is in progress one 
of the most important things to 
keep in mind is the condition of 
the hauling road. Speed of trucks 
in work, as well as maintenance 
requirements, will depend largely 


e A heaping dipperful every swing 
meons a sizeable amount of extra 
yardage moved at the end of a 
shift, so much more pay dirt for 
the war effort! 
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on the condition of your road. On 
many jobs it will pay to keep one 
or more road graders or tractor 
blades constantly at work keep- 
ing dirt sections of the road in 
good condition. Even if the road 
needs little attention in good 
weather, a standby grading unit 
may pay out richly during wet 
spells. 

When your job is running 
smoothly, study the hauling cycle 
to see if it can safely be speeded 
up. Time the round trips and see 
if there are any unnecessary 
steps. Quick handling of trucks on 
the dump is especially important. 
Often a bulldozer at the dump to 





e A correctly spotted truck pre- 
sents the largest dumping area 
possible when its body is parallel 
to the arc of dipper swing. Note the 
L-shaped truck spotting guide that 
can be constructed from a couple 
pieces of 2x4. 


keep material spread as fast as 
the trucks deposit it will be worth 
while. Perhaps the dump can be 
organized so no backing of trucks 
is required. If ‘material handled is 
wet and sticky, perhaps the shov- 
el can dump a thin layer of dry 
material on the bottom of the 
truck before loading it. The wet 
material will then slide out easily 
when the truck is dumped. Sec- 
onds saved on the dump mean big 
yardage added to the day’s output 
figures. In trying to speed up the 
dumping and hauling cycle, re- 
member the paramount impor- 
tance of safety. It’s day-in, day- 
out speed that counts, not the 
speed of one trip, or even of one 
part of the cycle. The whole job 
must flow smoothly if real war- 
necessary progress is to be 
achieved. 

Maybe you're finding it increas- 
ingly hard to get men for your 
jobs as the size of our armed 
forces expands. If you’ve studied 
and laid out your work carefully 
to require a minimum of effort 
by your truck drivers, you may be 
able to use women. The fair sex 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Charles F. Spencer, president of the Pittsburg & Midway 
Coal Mining Company and a leading figure in the south- 
western coal fields for a quarter of a century, died in Pitts- 
burg, Kansas on December 1, 1942, at the age of 69. These 
cold statistics mark the passing of a man, but they cannot 
begin to convey the great loss his death will be to his 
industry and his country. For, Charles Spencer was a man 
in the true meaning of that word. 

Born January 14, 1873, on a cattle ranch in Cherokee 
County which was homesteaded by his father, the late John 
W. Spencer, Mr. Spencer moved to Columbus with his 
parents as a boy in his early 
teens. Although his father 
believed the cattle business 
offered many opportunities 
for him, Charles Spencer first 
decided to become a lawyer, 
but changed his mind and 
entered the coal business 
-when at the age of nineteen 
he became bookkeeper for 
the Columbus Coal Company, 
headed by his father. 

Following in the footsteps 
of his father, Mr. Spencer 
quickly gained prominence 
in the coal business; be- 
coming treasurer, general 
manager, and president of the 
Columbus Coal Company in 
rapid succession. The Spen- 
cer-Newlands Coal Company 
then was formed with mines 
at Mulberry, Kansas, Mr. 
Spencer’s associate being the 
late C. Newlands. In 1911, 
Mr. Spencer purchased con- 
trolling interest of the Pitts- 
burg & Midway Coal Mining 
Company, succeeding the late 
pioneer operator, John N. 
Hodges, as general manager. 
In a later reorganization, he 


became president of that 
company. 
The Spencer family pio- 


neered the coal mining busi- 
ness around Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas, when in 1868 they formed 
the Columbus Coal Company at a time when little was 
known about the mineral wealth of this region. Mining in 
this area was still in its infancy when Mr. Spencer joined 
his father in the business. However, as Charles Spencer 
developed with the industry he acquired many ideas of his 
own about the efficient mining of coal and pioneered many 
new developments. One of the first to see the possibilities of 
strip mining, he believed the open face removal of coal was 
the best method for the Kansas field. After Mr. Spencer 
became associated with the Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining 
Company, the firm began extensive strip mining operations 
which have increased throughout the years until the com- 
pany is now one of the largest of its kind in the Middlewest, 
carrying on operations in Kansas, Missouri and Illinois. 

Development of the mining company of which he had 
been the head for so many years, provides an intensely in- 
teresting story of industrial achievement. Opportunity al- 
ways found Charles Spencer ready for action at the first 
knock. Mr. Spencer was also well-equipped with the qualities 
of vision, ambition, and hard work that were necessary to 
push his projects through. 


Charles F. Spencer 


¢ 





Charles Spencer never lost his close touch with the indus- 
tries he headed. He never forgot the days of his earlier years 
in coal mining, retaining his democratic manner at all times. 
Although large tasks constantly demanded his attention, he 
was approachable and accessible. He had a deep concern in 
public and civic affairs. While inevitably he thought of the 
effect of issues and policies on the industries to which he 
had devoted his lifetime, he always viewed such policies with 
respect to their effect on the nation. A man of calm convic- 
tion, Charles Spencer did not conceive it necessary for a man 
who believed in certain things to create 9 disturbance in 
expounding them. Neither did 
he believe in evading the ex- 
pression of his views. 

In the management of his 
own business, Mr. Spencer 
demanded efficiency and pro- 
‘vided adequate equipment so 
that his men could achieve it. 

Mr. Spencer served two 
terms as president of the 
Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators’ Association and 
served as director of the Na- 
tional Coal Association for 
20 years. He was second pres- 
ident of the Kansas Associ- 
ated Industries and was a na- 
tional concilor for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the 
United States. Mr. Spencer 
was also chairman of the 
board of directors for the 
military Chemical Works, 
Ine., of which his son, Ken- 
neth A. Spencer of Kansas 
City, is president. This busi- 
ness organization is the prime 
contractor and operator of 
the Jayhawk Ordnance Works 
south of Pittsburg, Kansas. 
An active member of the 
Methodist Church, Mr. Spen- 
cer also held membership in 
the Masonic Blue Lodge and 
The Elks Lodge. 

Married in Columbus, Kan- 
sas, on October 23, 1895, to 
Miss Clara Hughes, Mr. Spen- 
cer also leaves behind him three sons: Kenneth A. Spencer, 
president of the Military Chemical Works, Inc., and vice 
president and general manager of the Pittsburg & Midway 
Coal Company; Harold H. Spencer, president of Pioneer 
Coal Company and John Galen Spencer, of Pittsburg. 

These are the facts of Charles Spencer’s existence. Per- 
haps the most adequate description of his character is in 
the following excerpt from an editorial by the nationally 
famous Wm. Allen White, editor of “The Emporia Gazette.” 

“He was a statesman if ever Kansas had one, a man of 
vision who was not visionary, a man who could look into the 
future with a discerning eye and know what was there, what 
was coming, what should, in the nature of things, be expected 
with the development of man’s knowledge of the material 
world. 

“He was at the height of his usefulness. His place cannot 
be filled at once, for his kind is rare. His talents were excep- 
tional. He was an executive of proven capacity and a prophet 
of real wisdom. Kansas could have spared any other man 
in all the state better than it could have spared Charles F. 
Spencer.” 


for January, 1943 
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Shots trom the FIRING LINE 


Estimated Construction 
Volume for ‘43 Indicates 
49% Decline 


Construction contracts now indicated 
for 1943 should equal or better the vol- 
ume of 1940, the latest year when peace- 
time activity was predominant. This is 
the opinion of F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, after careful review of current 
curtailment orders of WPB and of gov- 
ernment estimates for 1943 activity. 
Such a volume would exceed somewhat 
the average annual volume of the twen- 
ty years 1920 through 1939. 

In a joint statement prepared by 
Thomas S. Holden, president, and Clyde 
Shute, assistant vice president, which 
has just been issued, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation estimates the total 1943 
building and engineering contract vol- 
ume for the 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains at $4,035,000,000, compared 
with an estimated $7,915,000,000 for the 
calendar year 1942. While the indicated 
decline is 49 per cent, it is pointed out 
that it will be a decline from this year’s 
record volume of all time. Non-resi- 
dential building volume is estimated to 
decline 53 per cent in dollar volume; 
the largest percentage decline in this 
general category is indicated for in- 
dustrial buildings, but the estimated 
$900,000,000 for 1943 industrial con- 
struction is much larger than the vol- 
ume of any peace-time year. Residential 
building is estimated to decline 44 per 
cent in dollar volume, and heavy engi- 
neering construction 47 per cent. 

Commenting on these advance esti- 
mates, the statement says: “We believe 
these figures may safely be regarded as 
minimum figures. It is always the 
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preference of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
in putting out advance estimates to err 
on the low side rather than on the high 
side. Furthermore, the estimates are 
being made at a time when all emphasis 
is being placed on curtailment of con- 
struction. It is quite conceivable that 
the process of curtailment may squeeze 
out projects which will later prove es- 
sential and may not fully provide for all 
the new needs that may arise during 
1943. In particular, war housing needs 
are considerably greater than the fig- 
ures shown in these estimates. While 
it is doubtful whether all the housing 
desired for in-migrant workers will be 
provided, there will be a constant pres- 
sure of new requirements demanding 
new allocations of materials for hous- 
ing purposes. No relaxation of restric- 
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e@ Construction view of a portion 
of the 6-mile highway and rail- 
road underpass job that Utah com- 


pleted in August, 1942. The 
$430,000 project was a part of 
strategic U. S. 40. 


tions on non-war construction appears 
likely. 

“In general, the number of very large 
projects (running into the tens of mil- 
lions of dollars) is apt to be small in 
1943, as compared with the numerous 
huge projects of 1941 and 1942. The 
bulk of the year’s program will consist 
of moderate-sized projects; relatively 
few large industrial plants, canton- 
ments, bases and supply depots; many 
new units added for expanding existing 
large projects.” 


Henry J. Kaiser Addresses 


Industrial War Congress 
By Bethune Jones 


Preparations now for the construction 
of “a vast, modern well unified, daringly 
designed and audaciously constructed 
highway system,” the need for which 
“is already evident,” are favored by 
Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast Ship- 
builder, as part of an industrial plan- 
ning program for the postwar period 
which “would restore the confidence of 
the people in industrial leadership.” 

His views were expressed in an ad- 
dress at the concluding dinner of the 
War Congress of American Industry, 
held December 2-4 in New York under 
auspices of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

“Would the general contractors, the 
makers of road machinery, the manu- 
facturers of cement and steel, and all 
of the manifold tools and materials that 
go into the building of highways,” 
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NO WAR, EVER BEFORE, SAW SHIPS BUILT IN 6 DAYS 


...nor the modern 


Lreformed wire rope 


THAT LIFTS AND SWINGS THEIR PARTS INTO PLACE 


New to this war—the ship-building speed records being 
shattered from day to day. 

New to this war, too—the Preformed Wire Rope 
which is playing such a giant role in the ship-building 
program; new to this war—though tested and proved 
through years of peacetime production, as if in prepa- 
ration for the tough wartime tasks ahead. 

Tested and proved stronger, longer lasting, more 
flexible, more easily handled—cutting shutdowns, 
cutting accidents, cutting costs—Preformed Wire Rope 
is doing a front-line job on hundreds of assignments 
in ship-building, as well as maintaining its home-front 
job in industry. 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 
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Kaiser asked, “organize now to de- 
sign, plan, and finance a highway sys- 
tem that would be one vast extension 
of the great trunk which crosses Penn- 
sylvania, the modern turnpike of speed 
and safety? Would the estimates be 
made with the help of the automobile 
industry and agencies already in ex- 
istence, as to the volume of traffic that 
can be carried, and should be carried in 
order to quicken the movement of the 
great civilian army which now knows 
the automobile as an essential part of 
its daily existence?” 

Calling for a postwar “plan to end 
all plans,” Kaiser declared there need 
be no postwar depression if industry, 
in its various branches, undertook now 
to prepare a program of action after 
the war which “would vindicate and 
complement the astonishing record 
which industry is now establishing in 
war production.” 

“Does industry,” he asked, “at this 
moment have the vigor and the vision 
to take the initiative? Will they fear- 
lessly proclaim that every public work 
and every public service should be self- 
sustaining? Can they now assure the 
opportunities so that labor can con- 
tinue to earn and to pay its own way; 
so that the tolls from the highways 
and the bridges will amortize their 
costs; so that the fees from organized 
medical centers will provide profits 
available, not only for extensions, im- 
provements and research, but for the 
adequate compensation of competent 
medical service?” 

“American industrial leadership has 
its challenge,” Kaiser asserted. “It can 
surrender to the social politicians, who 
have little to offer save an ultimate 
bankruptcy, or it can win the greatest 
battle of its history by giving America 
the opportunity to work, and in due 
time by expanding that opportunity 
through our facilities, through our 


products, through our finance, into the 
far corners of the earth.” 

Noting that “some of our friends say 
that we should not divert our energies 
or thoughts to postwar problems at this 
time,” Kaiser declared: 








1942 INDEXES AVAILABLE 
Complimentary copies of Ex- 
cavating Engineer's 1942 Index 
are available to all who request 
them. Address your request to 
Excavating Engineer, South 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 











“Since this is a war of survival, it is 
not surprising that we are admonished 
to devote our entire efforts to winning 
it. Such counsel, however, too often 
fails\to reckon with the fact that man’s 
deepest feelings, his human and spiri- 
tual longings, are an inseparable part 
of his best efforts and, therefore, he 
cannot be compelled to create war ma- 
terials or to fight with war machines 
unless there is in him some great driv- 
ing power which is perhaps best under- 
stood as ‘Faith.’ 

“Our unspoken concern as to what 
we are fighting for, of necessity turns 
our faces toward the future. The prob- 
lems of peace are already at hand, for 
in very truth they are inherent in the 
conflict. When the juggernaut of war 
comes to rest, it may be too late to 
know what we are fighting for. There- 
fore, now is the time to plan for peace 
since the kind of life that we will live, 
the opportunities that we will enjoy, 
the service that we will render, are what 
we are fighting for. It is a way of life.” 


State Highway Officials 
Make 1943 Plans 


Elimination of federal motor vehicle 
use and gasoline taxes so that the 
states might impose equivalent levies 
to assure the adequacy of highway 
maintenance funds was urged in a reso- 
lution adopted by the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials at 
the concluding session of its three-day 
annual convention, held December 7-9 
at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis. 






























The resolution declared that state 
highway maintenance revenue is derived 
chiefly from taxes imposed on motor 
vehicles and fuels, that these revenues 
have declined greatly since gasoline 
rationing, and that it is necesary for 
state and local governments to have 
money to carry on highway mainte- 
nance and emergency construction dur- 
ing the war and to build up a reserve 
to defray the cost of postwar construc- 
tion. 

Another resolution called upon Con- 
gress to grant authority to spend pres- 
ent federal-aid highway funds for sur- 
veys and advance planning of postwar 
highway improvements and for early 
acquisition of rights-of-way for such 
improvements. 

Other resolutions asked that Paul V. 
McNutt, as chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, declare highway 
maintenance an essential industry, and 
that the War Production Board either 
grant higher priority ratings to mate- 
rials essential to highway maintenance 
or establish a system of allocation of 
critical materials. 

Brady Gentry, chairman of the Texas 
State Highway Commission, was elected 
president of the association, succeeding 
Michigan Highway Commissioner G. 
Donald Kennedy. T. C. Frame, chief 
engineer of the Pennsylvania Highway 
Department, was elected first vice pres- 
ident, and G. H. Henderson, chief of 
the roads and bridges divisions of the 
Rhode Island Department of Public 
Works, was reelected treasurer. Re- 
gional vice presidents named were: 
First district, H. A. MacDonald, Massa- 
chusetts; second district, J. A. Ander- 
son, Virginia; third district, S. C. Had- 
den, Indiana, and fourth district, Robert 
A. Allen, Nevada. 

Principal speakers heard during the 
convention, which was attended by 
some 450 delegates, included Federal 
Works Agency Administrator Philip B. 
Fleming, who emphasized the im- 
portance of adequate planning for post- 
war public works. 

“A great program of public works, 
federal and local, formulated under fed- 
eral leadership,” he declared, “is one 
of the major means available to main- 
tain our national income, provide full 
employment and absorb the products 
of industry. Such a program is also 
indispensable to provide public works 
needed for the development of the 
nation. * * * 

“Highways are the oldest and, in my 
opinion, still the most fundamental and 
necessary kind of public works. Na- 
tional unity, prosperity in peace and 
victory in war are largely dependent 
upon the adequacy of the transporta- 
tion system. The Roman and Persian 
empires had long lives because of their 
excellent highways. Napoleon’s vic- 
tories were due in part to the highways 
he caused to be constructed, and yet 


e@ Route 20 near Brimfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, is a divided 4-lane 
highway with neatly graded shoul- 
ders and slopes. 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS TO AID PRODUCTION 





BETWCEN OILINGS, THIS 
OIL FILM MUST PROVIDE 
“BOUNDARY LUBRICATION” 








ave Production 


PROBLEM: That red film of oil you see on the 
Me journal above is ample—at the time 
the bearing is oiled. But before the next applica- 
tion, the oil will drain off. Just a tissue-thin film 
— boundary lubrication — will remain. If you use 
ordinary mineral oil the film may not stand up. 
Metal-to-metal contacts between journal and bear- 

ing may result. Bearings fail. Im- 

portant machines stop producing. 


Time Here! 


A * SWE R: There is an oil specially made to meet 

this problem. It is called Gargoyle 
Vactra Oil. It has an extremely tenacious, persis- 
tent film that resists wiping action and rupture 
even when a film of microscopic thickness remains. 
Wear, temperature rise and power consumption 
are minimized with an extremely small supply of 
this oil. You are assured dependable operation and 
economy, too. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC.—Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. * White Star Div. + Lubrite Div. * Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div.» Wadhams Div.+ Southeastern Div. (Baltimore) » Magnolia Petroleum Co. « General Petroleum Corp. 





CALL IN SOCONY-VACUUM. 




















his ultimate downfall may have been 
partly due to the fact that his roads 
did not reach many of the areas in 
which he had to fight. 

“Our highway system, rural and 
urban, still in great part designed in 
horse and buggy days, has lagged far 
behind the nation’s needs. Relocation 
of population and industries, economic 
changes, the development of facilities 
for air transport, have made much of 
the system obsolete. Redesign and con- 
struction with regard to regional, state 
and local master plans, is necessary. 
Highways, of course, are not ends in 
themselves but means to ends. These 
ends are set out in such master plans. 
It is also clear that emphasis on the 
development of the federal-state high- 
way system should be transferred from 
the country to cities, since it is in urban 
areas that congestion exists. * * * 

“Many of the studies and plans which 
must precede the preparation of a com- 
prehensive program are made or in 
process. A substantial part of the fed- 
eral and local legislation necessary has 
been adopted. But additional legislation 
by Congress, state legislatures and city 
councils is desirable. 

“In the Federal Works Agency we 
are giving much thought to the possi- 
bilities of further legislation to facili- 
tate the preparation of a comprehensive 
program of federal and non-federal 
public works for education when and 
as Congress may determine. Power to 
cooperate with local programming 
agencies, we feel, should be included. 
We believe there is yet time to develop 
a program which will promote the con- 
version of the nation from war to peace 
with a minimum of shock, reduce the 
danger of economic collapse, aid in sus- 
taining full employment and provide 
useful public works which will raise our 
standard of living and enhance the wel- 
fare of the people.” 

Carroll E. Mealey of New York, pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, told the 
group that the fact that the federal 
government has assumed wartime con- 
trol in many fields, including highways, 
should not lessen the vigilance in the 
future for the preservation of state 
sovereignty in the realm of the motor 
vehicle and highway administration. 

Construction and maintenance of 
roads to military and naval reserves, 
war plans and sources of raw material 
is the principle wartime function of 
state highway departments, General 
C. P. Gross, Chief of Transportation, 
Office of Services of Supply, U. S. Army, 
declared in a paper read in his absence. 

“In case of an invasion or air at- 
tack,” General Gross said, “this net- 
work of roads will be of primary im- 
portance in providing for a speedy and 
orderly movement of the Army and of 
essentia! civilian traffic.” 

Construction of fight strips adjacent 
to public highways for use as auxiliary 
landing areas also is the responsibility 
of highway departments, he said, and 
and the national program will soon be 
extended to include flight strips for the 
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Air Transport Command on the Alcan 
(Alaska-Canada) road and the Inter- 
American Highway between Mexico 
City and Panama. 

Extension of the Alcan Highway, 
now completed from Dawson Creek, 
B. C., to Fairbanks, Alaska, with im- 
provement of the present road to per- 
mit uninterrupted travel by all kinds 
of vehicles, might make possible the 
opening of an additional fighting front 
in Siberia, it was declared by Col. John 
W. Wheeler, Engineers Corps officer in 
charge of the road. 

The stretch now in use is gravel sur- 
faced, he said, and bridges are tem- 
porary to prevent serious losses when 
spring thaws occur. Since the rivers 
flow northward, they thaw at the mouth, 
and heavy floods are unavoidable until 
free outlet is provided for the upper 
reaches of water, he explained, with 
the result that travel probably will be 
interrupted for a time in the spring. 


Highway Fund Diversion 
Reversal Suggested 


Reversal of highway fund diversion 
practice, with states using general rev- 
enues where necessary to meet highway 
needs during the war as automotive tax 
yields shrink under rationing of tires, 
cars and gasoline, is suggested by the 
American Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee in its latest “Tax Economics Bul- 
letin.” 

Commenting on possible offsets to re- 
duced highway user revenue, the com- 
mittee declares that “some of the states 
can support their highway needs by 
bolstering declining highway revenues 
with revenue from other sources which 
are bringing in larger returns. Many 
states have had unprecedented yields 
from non-highway user taxes such as 
sales, income, and miscellaneous taxes. 
Where necessary, it would appear ad- 
visable to use some of these general 
tax funds for highway purposes during 
the emergency. Such procedure would 
most certainly be in order in those states 
which have diverted highway user taxes 
to non-highway purposes. In these 
cases it would merely be a repayment 
of a long-overdue loan.” 

Another offset to declining highway 
revenue, the committee points out, will 
be forced curtailment of construction 
programs because of material and labor 
shortages. This will constitute a sub- 
stantial saving, it is noted, since con- 
struction outlays have averaged al- 
most half of state highway department 
expenditures. 

Advocating continued reduction in 
the outstanding highway bonded in- 
debtedness of the states, with any sur- 
plus highway funds being accumulated 
to accelerate this trend, the committee 
adds: 

“With respect to highway debt the 
principal justification for adopting a 
conservative attitude lies in the need 
for the respective states to fortify their 
general financial position for postwar 
highway needs. By continuing without 
interruption the present trend toward 


reduction of highway debt, the states 
will be better able to launch highway 
construction programs which will be 
necessary in the immediate postwar 
period.” 


Indiana Road Men Convene 


Outlining of a plan for averting “a 
complete disappearing act” during the 
war by the nation’s general construc- 
tion contractors, with their some 2,500,- 
000 employes, featured the addresses 
given during the 19th annual meeting 
of Indiana Highway Constructors, Inc., 
held December 16-17 at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis. 

“The construction contractor is head- 
ed for the discard unless he will be able 
to justify his existence in the war ef- 
fort,” it was declared by H. E. Fore- 
man of Washington, managing director 
of the Associated General Contractors 
of America. 

“Before so very long, all of the 
bridges, highways and airports that are 
needed in the United States for the 
prosecution of the war will have been 
built,” he said. “Then, the construction 
contractor will have nothing to do. He 
will be forced to lay off all of his 
trained employes and to store much of 
his equipment.” 

To prevent such a situation, Foreman 
proposed a plan for “keeping alive” 
some of the general construction firms 
as a precaution against a day when 
enemy bombers, saboteurs, floods or 
earthquakes might damage or destroy 
large bridges, dams, city water systems, 
war industries, airports and other 
things vital to welfare of Americans 
and the war effort. 

“Nearly every large industrial plant,” 
he declared, “has a large staff of men 
whose only job is to make repairs to 
the factory building and to equipment. 
Why couldn’t these men be assigned to 
other jobs in the factory, and their 
maintenance and repair work be taken 
over by construction contractors?” 

Pointing out further that nearly every 
factory has a reserve supply of critical 
building and repair materials for use 
in emergencies, the speaker added: 

“In view of the great shortage of 
certain materials, why couldn’t all re- 
pair and building materials be turned 
over to construction contractors for use 
when and where they are needed? This 
may sound like a selfish plea in behalf 
of the contractors, but it should be 
remembered that in the past when 
bridges have been destroyed by floods, 
when city water systems have gone 
out of order and when similar emer- 
gencies have occurred, it has been the 
contractors with their trained workers 
and their equipment who have re- 
sponded quickly and efficiently to calls 
for new construction work and repairs.” 

All officers of the association were re- 
elected as follows: president, Robert 
H. Kink of Danville; vice president, 
John Dehner of Fort Wayne; secretary- 
treasurer, R. L. Schutt of Indianapolis, 
and executive secretary, W. M. Holland 
of Indianapolis. 
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HE pressure is on us—it’s on 

you for output. Any device that 
is going to enable you to get ore to the 
mill in bigger quantities, faster, means 
something to you and to the country. 


Northwest realized long ago that hard operation 
reduced a machine’s output as the day progressed 
—and the result was the “feather-touch” Clutch 
Control. This device turns the power of the engine 
to actuate the heavy drum clutches. It is purely 
mechanical. There is nothing to leak, no high 
pressure lines, no complicated adjustments, it is 
unaffected by weather, —just a simple band mech- 
anism so sensitive that the feel of the bucket is 
always present. Release is positive and if desired 
it can be disconnected so there is no possibility 
of shut down due to failure of controls. 


The “feather-touch” Control reduces operator 
fatigue and permits the maintenance of high 
output all day long. 

NORTHWEST ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1750 Steger Building, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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An American soldier in England 
was giving some illustrations of 
the size of his country. “You can 
board a train in Texas at dawn 
and 24 hours later you'll still be 
in Texas.” 

“Yes,” said one of his listeners, 
“we have trains like that here, 
too.” 


“Rastus says Pahson Brown 
done ketch him in Farmer Smith’s 
hen coop.” 

“Mm-m boy! Did Rastus done 
feel ’shamed ?” 

“Nossuh. De pahson am de one 
to feel ’shamed. He kain’t ’splain 
how he done ketch Rastus dar.” 


“IT read in a book that Apollo 
was chasing a nymph and she 
turned into a tree.” 

“He was lucky. Those I chase 
always turn into a night club or 
a restaurant.” 





“Snodgrass spends all of his lunch 


Smart Indian! 
N oO T i f h One day an Indian called at the | 
a m e office of a senator to urge passage of | 


Give some chorus girls an inch 
and they’ve got a costume. 


“Now,” she asked, “is there any 
man in the audience who would 
let his wife be slandered and say 
nothing? If so, stand up.” 

A meek little man rose to his 
feet. The lecturer glared at him. 
“Do you mean to say you let your 
wife be slandered and say noth- 
ing?” she cried. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he said, “I 
thought you said slaughtered.” 


Manager: “Last night there 
was a fire in the dressing room of 
the leading lady. The firemen 
were there six hours.” 

Reporter: “Six hours to put out 
a fire in a dressing room?” 

Manager: “No, oh no—it only 
took one hour to put out the fire, 
but it took five hours to put out 
the firemen.” 





hours trying to reduce!” 















a bill authorizing the tribe to allot 

their land in severalty. But the sen- 

ator objected on the grounds that | 

Indians were not sufficiently intelli- 
| gent. 
| “Why, Senator,” protested the In- 

dian, “do you mean I haven’t enough 
| sense to manage my own business?” 
| “No, certainly not,” replied the 
| Senator. “I was only thinking of the 
| average Indian.” 

“Senator,” said the Red Man, “I 
am an average Indian.” 
“Oh no,” countered the Senator, 

“the Indians wouldn’t send just an 
| average man to represent them be- 
| fore Congress. They would send the 
| smartest man they had.” 
“My dear Senator,” said the In- | 
| dian very patiently, “you are quite | 

mistaken. Indians are just like white | 

men. They never send their smartest | 
| men to Congress.” 


A clergyman and a Scotchman 
were watching a baseball game 
together. The Scotchman continu- 
ally took nips from a bottle, and 
the clergyman, no longer able to 
restrain himself, at last cried out, 
“Sir, I’m sixty-nine years old, and 
never in my life have I touched 
alcohol.” 

“Well, dinnae worry yourself 
tae much,” replied the Scotchman 
with a pronounced burr, “you’re 
nae ginna start noo.” 


A gentleman slipped on the 
stair of a subway and started to 
slide down to the bottom. Half- 
way down he collided with a lady, 
knocking her down, and the two 
continued their way together. 

After they had reached the bot- 
tom, the lady, still dazed, con- 
tinued to sit on the gentleman’s 
chest. Looking up at her he said 
politely : 

“I’m sorry, madam, but this is 
as far as I go.” 


The demure young bride, her 
face a mask of winsome innocence, 
slowly walked down the aisle 
clinging to the arm of her father. 
As she reached the platform be- 
fore the altar, her dainty foot 
brushed a potted flower, upsetting 
it. She looked at the dirt gravely, 
then raised her large childlike 
eyes to the minister and said, 
“That’s a hell of a place to put a 
lily.” 
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2] powers this dragline 
at the Vandken Sand & 
rtland, Ore 


HRIFTY, reliable BUDA Diesel power is a 
steady helper to the man who must get the 
most out of precious labor, equipment and 
time today. And, because long trouble-free life 
is designed and built into every part, these 
rugged engines will be contributing their cost- 
cutting performance to the competitive peace- 
time days ahead. 


Those who can’t afford to waste time or fuel 
—who want to invest in power that lasts— 


Shovels Crushers 
Trucks Washing Plants 
Locomotives Conveyors 
Pumps Drills 


Write for complete information on the BUDA line of Diesel, 
gasoline, natural gas and butane engines—from 20 to 250 hp. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 
GASOLINE and DIESEL ENGINES—15 to 250 H. P. 
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Steady, low-cost power for the Southeastern Portland 
Lumber Mills’ crusher is provided by this husky 6-DH-691 
Buda Diesel, at work in Mt. Hood Park 


are turning to BUDA. Hundreds of BUDA 
Diesels are now at work on: 


Carry Scrapers 
Draglines 
Generators 
Compressors 














Electric Maintenance 
(Continued from page 21) 


Thermal over-load (over-cur- 
rent) relays are quite often used 
in combination with magnetic 
switches and the relays should be 
manually operated occasionally. 
There is no other way to know 
that a relay which hasn’t been 
required to trip out for months 
will trip out when needed next 
week. However, since these relays 
are made of relatively small parts 
and can be damaged easily, they 
should be handled carefully. 

Air circuit breakers, such as the 
De-ion switch, and fuses are used 
also for over current protection, 
but there isn’t much to inspect ex- 
cept to see that the air circuit 
breaker operates freely and that 
the fuse makes good electrical 
contact with the fuse holder. All 
of these protective devices are in- 
stalled for a purpose and that is to 
protect the apparatus from imme- 
diate harm. From the mainte- 
nance man’s point of view they 
also have the more important 
function of warning that the elec- 
trical conditions in that particular 
circuit are not as they should be 


@ Contactors and resistors form 
the nerve center of an electric ex- 
cavator. This switchboard should 
always be kept in good condition. 





and therefore, require investiga- 
tion. 

Drum switches, master switch- 
es and pilot switches require reg- 
ular inspection. Switches being 
operated continuously and those 
handling high current will need 
the most frequent inspection, Con- 
tact making surfaces of drum 
switches, particularly the seg- 
ments, will need cleaning and 
dressing to assure steady opera- 
tion of the excavating machine. 
A light coating of petroleum jelly 
on the segments will help prevent 
roughness and scoring, and will 
not affect appreciably the contact 
resistance. Mechanical parts of 
drum switches need inspection, 
too, as bearings, pins and gears 
wear and when lost motion or 
back-lash becomes too great, false 
operation of the electrical contacts 
may result. Master switches re- 
quire much less frequent servicing 
than drum switches and the me- 
chanical parts are more likely to 
require attention than the elec- 
trical contacts. 

Master switches on excavators 
imply the use of DC contactors 
and they usually are a sturdier 
type of contactor than the ones 
operated on AC. However, the DC 
contactors must be examined fre- 
quently for freedom of movement, 
burned contact tips and loose con- 
nections. The interlocks are im- 
portant to the efficient operation 
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of the excavator as some safety 
features depend on their proper 
contact. 

Resistors may be of the cast 
grid type, or wire wound type. 
The cast grid type is held together 
by rod bolts, so that the contact 
resistance between individual 
grids is dependent on the quality 
of the contact surfaces, and on 
adequate pressure to keep them 
together. If a contact surface 
starts pitting it can be taken care 
of by jumpering that contact only, 
or sometimes by inserting a thin 
copper washer. Broken grids can 
be detected by critical examina- 
tion, by testing, or by watching 
the operation of the machine. 
Terminal lugs on resistors are 
usually of the clamping type and 
these should be inspected to be 
sure that the lead is being held 
securely. The clamping action of 
the terminal lugs is more likely 
to become loose with stranded 
wire than with solid wire. The 
wire wound type of resistor, used 
extensively on excavating ma- 
chines with Ward Leonard con- 
trol, needs inspection to determine 
if the terminals have become 
loose, or if the wire is broken. Cor- 
rosive atmosphere after a long 
period may affect the resistance 
value and current carrying capaci- 
ty of the resistor, and testing is 
the only practical way to evaluate 
that. The testing of the combina- 
tion of master switch DC con- 
tactors and resistors is of a rather 
special nature and the excavator 
manufacturer should be consulted 
for test procedure and for possible 
changes or corrections in the 
resistor. 

There are numerous other elec- 
trical items used on excavating 
machines, these include “such 
equipment as transformers, sole- 
noid brakes, magnet valves, lift- 
ing magnets, push buttons, limit 
switches, meters and instruments. 
A knowledge of the care of items 
previously mentioned should be 
sufficient for the maintenance of 
these. 


Lighting Equipment Maintenance 


Lighting equipment on your 
excavator involves a few other 
electrical items such as lamps and 
flood light projectors and reflec- 
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We pause in this series of informative 
articles for wire rope users to review 
briefly the 12 thus far published . . . and 
provide an opportunity for those who 
“— not have seen them to obtain reprints. 


pag as. mmr of this series of single- 
page illustrated articles on wire rope 
conservation is to help you conserve 
your wire ropes. This helps you, and 
helps our country for it means conserva- 
tion of steel. We shall be glad to send 
you any or all of the articles listed be- 
low which readers tell us are useful and 


helpful. 


W hy Corrosion Shortens the Life of 
Wire Rope. Tells cause, effect, and sug- 

gests remedy for corrosion. Also explains 

how proper lubrication helps wire rope 

stand up against elements. 


2. How Sheave Materials Affect Wire 
Rope Service. Pictures effect of hard and 
pee ei on wire rope. Explains what 
to watch for, how to avoid rope and 
sheave damage. 


MACWHYTE COMPANY Manufactures: 
@ MONARCH WHYTE STRAND Wire Rope 
@ MACWHYTE Special Traction Elevator Cable 


@ MACWHYTE PREformed and 
Internally Lubricated Wire Rope 


MACWHYTE COMPANY, 2903 Fourteenth Ave., 





How to get them 


Just circle those you wish and 
attach coupon to, or write 
on, your business letterhead. 


** Awarded for 
outstanding 
achievement to 
the men and 
women of 
Macwhyte 
Company.” 
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KE] How You Can Lengthen Wire 
Rope Life by Proper Sheave Mainte- 
nance. Includes handy reference table 
on groove tolerances. Also points out 3 
ways to save wire rope dollars. 


4 | The Importance of an Adequate 
Safety Factor. What is it? How Found? 
When is wire rope overloaded? What 
are minimum safety factors for various 
loads? All are answered in this easy-to- 
read, informative article. 


EY How Thorough Lubrication Length- 
ens Service Life of Wire Rope. Explains 
two lubricating methods. Shows effect 
(Pictures) of ropes left unprotected. 


(l Correct Rope Reeving Saves Wire 
Rope Dollars. Discusses fleet angles, 
reverse bends, rope spooling and what 
to do about them. 


7 W4 Regular Inspection Saves Wire 
Rope Dollars, Lists 6 common causes 
of wire rope failure. All can be avoided 
if rope user follows simple inspection 
procedure suggested. 


SENT ON REQUEST 


Fal Select the Correct Wire Rope for 
Your Equipment —Save Time and 
Money. Explains how Flexibility, Abra- 
sion Resistance, and Strength are deter- 
mined to meet varying conditions of 
Bending Fatigue, Abrasive Wear, and 
Loading Stress. 


E) ; Ways to Make Your Wire Rope 
Dollar Go Farther — Conserve Steel 
Tonnage Too. Especially valuable to 
men actually handling wire rope. 


Corrosion in Wire Rope. Gives 
further information on how to combat 
this rope destroyer. Supplements in- 
formative article number 1. 


Protecting Wire Rope Against Cor- 
rosion. Shows some results Tinauiine 
to inspect and protect wire rope with 
proper lubrication. 


1) Practical Methods of Lubricating 
Your Wire Rope. Illustrates simple ways 
to lubricate your wire rope on the job. 
Very practical, useful for everyone con- 
cerned with wire rope care. 


@ MACWHYTE Braided Wire Rope Slings 
@ MACWHYTE Aircraft Cables and Tie Rods 


Kenosha, Wis. * Mill Depots: New York « Pigcbengh 
Chicago « Ft. Worth « Portland « Seattle « San Francisco * Distributors throughout the U.S. A 
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tors. Shortened lamp life caused 
by high voltage, can be overcome 
by selecting replacement lamps 
with a higher voltage rating such 
as 125 volt instead of 115. Exces- 
sive vibration is another cause of 
short life and shock absorbing fit- 
tings can minimize that. Flood- 
lights and reflectors need to be 
kept clean to maintain their effi- 
ciency and metal refiecting sur- 
faces which are subject to tarnish- 
ing should be protected as much 
as practical to make polishing less 
frequent. 

Collector rings at the centerline 
of rotation of an excavating ma- 
chine must be kept clean and 
should be watched for wear on 
the sliding shoes or fingers. Ac- 
cumulation of oil and dust on the 
insulating supports may form a 
conducting path, and if high volt- 
age is used the leakage to ground 
may be dangerous to personnel in 
addition to damaging collector 
ring parts. Petroleum jelly on the 
rings will prevent excessive wear 
without affecting appreciably the 
contact resistance. 

Electric trail cables need fre- 
quent inspection and _ testing. 
While testing equipment may 
seem to be a luxury it will pay big 
dividends by detecting damage 
not noticeable by visual inspec- 
tion, thereby forestalling a ma- 
jor shutdown, and also maintain- 
ing the safety features which are 
so important to the personnel. 
Precautions against damage are, 
of course, much better than re- 
pairing a cable after damage has 
been done. However, unless tests 
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e Collector rings at the center- 
line of rotation of an excavating 
machine must be kept clean and 
should be watched for wear on the 
sliding shoes or fingers. Petroleum 
jelly on the rings will prevent 
excessive wear. 


are made, the electrician cannot 
always be sure of what precau- 
tions are necessary. Rubber ma- 
terial such as splicing compound 
is becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain, and it is all the more 
important that the grade of rub- 
ber available be used to best ad- 
vantage and the workmanship on 
the splices be as good as possible. 
Splicing of a cable, after cutting 
out the damaged section, should 
be done with the aid of a vulcaniz- 
ing outfit and preferably done in 
a shop where working conditions 
are much more favorable. Ground 
wires and shielding on the con- 


ductors should be carried through 
a splice as near as possible to the 
manner in which the cable origi- 
nally was constructed. Observe as 
many of the following cable pre- 
cautions as is practical: avoid 
sharp bends, avoid twisting the 
cable, prevent trucks from run- 
ning over the cable, protect from 
strong sunlight, and protect from 
excessive heating caused by wind- 
ing too much ‘cable on a reel. 


Schley Mine 


(Continued from page 23) 


A Bucyrus-Erie gasoline-pow- 
ered 27-T blast hole drill is kept 
busy at the Schley mine putting 
down 6-inch holes for the major 
blasts. Averaging 15 feet in depth, 
about 20 holes are shot per blast. 
Occasional “snake holes” are also 
shot as needed. These 6-inch holes, 
averaging 20 feet in depth and 
running to a maximum depth of 
40 feet, are placed by a Parmanco 
horizontal drill. DuPont powder is 
used for all blasting works. 


Draining Old Mine Shafts 


The presence, in the pit area, 
of all underground shafts from 
the early operations of the Repub- 
lic Iron and Steel Company has 
resulted in a serious drainage 
problem. Since these shafts serve 
as a natural run-off for the water 


@ This old underground mine head 
frame serves as the fountain head 
of the 660-foot conveyor system 
at the Schley mine. 
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Application of Timken Bearings on drum 
shaft and pinion shaft of Bucyrus-Erie C22 
Power Control Unit. 


Bucyrus-Erie No. C22 Power Control Unit 
for tractors equipped with Timken Bearings 
on drum shaft and pinion shaft. 
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Partially Timken Bearing Equipped machines 
will out-perform similar machines not so 
equipped. To give your equipment the com- 
plete protection it needs however—{against 
friction; wear; radial, thrust and combined 
loads; and misalignment of moving parts) 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings should be used 
at every suitable position. 


Machine designers who use Timken Bearings 
not only are giving their employers better 
machines but also better selling machines; for 
the trade-mark "TIMKEN" is accepted as a 
sign of superiority by buyers everywhere. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for automo- 

biles, motor trucks, railroad cars and locomotives and all kinds 

of industrial machinery; Timken Alloy Steels and Carbon and 
Alloy Seamless Tubing; and Timken Rock Bits. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
“All There Is In Bearings” 











table of the surrounding country- 
side, constant pumping is the only 
means of keeping the water level 
below the pit floor. During early 
operations a pump flow of 10,000 
gpm was necessary. Currently the 
flow runs about 7,000 gpm. This 
pumping job is being handled by 
two deep well pumps, one a 350 hp 
Layne, the other a 250 hp Peer- 
less serving as a standby unit. 

As an added precaution, daily 
observation of the water level is 
maintained by checking the level 
in old underground mines nearby. 
By this method, pumping opera- 
tions are kept well ahead of pit 
excavating activities. 

Now that the operating prob- 
lems are solved, let’s turn to the 
most essential part of this opera- 
tion—that of loading out merch 
ore for the blast furnaces of Uncle 
Sam’s war production plants. Ore 
hauled to the pit end of the con- 
veyor tunnel is dumped into a 
15-inch grizzly feeding a 6-inch 
vibrating screen. Plus 6-inch ma- 
terial is crushed by a 24x36 
crusher and rejoins the balance 
of the ore on its way up the 660- 
foot conveyor system to the old 
underground mine’s head frame 
where the ore is dumped directly 
into cars bound for the shores of 
Lake Superior. About 135 of these 
cars, averaging a capacity of 46 
tons each, are included in each 
train. 

Since this merch ore is dumped 
directly into the holds of Great 
Lakes freighters, each train load 
must be tested to assure that the 
ore is running true to the require- 
ments of the steel company buy- 
ing the ore. In making this test, 
a sampler stretches a cord, knot- 
ted at 2-foot intervals, diagonally 





across the filled car. Samples of 
the ore are removed at each knot 
with a small scoop and placed in a 
cloth bag along with an identifica- 
tion slip. These samples are 
promptly sent to a firm in the 
range that specializes in ore anal- 
ysis and supervises the entire 
sampling process. 


Auxiliary Loading Platform 


As an emergency standby in the 
event of a breakdown of the con- 
veyor system, the Schley mine 
also has an auxiliary loading plat- 
form to which the trucks can haul 
to from the pit, dumping directly 
to the ore cars. This platform also 
comes in handy for occasional 
selective purchases of ore by vari- 
ous companies. Using the plat- 
form the desired type of ore can 
be trucked direct from the pit to 
a specified ore car. Since the rail 
siding is on a slight grade, ore 
cars are gravity spotted at the 
head frame as well as at the aux- 
iliary platform. 

Lean ore being removed from 
the Schley mine is set aside in 
stock piles for the day when im- 
proved methods of ore beneficia- 
tion will make possible the use of 
this material. Waste material 
from the mine is used for road 
surfacing where needed. 

Equipment maintenance plays 
an important part in the daily 
operation of the Schley mine and 


@ This general view of the Schley 
mine, taken in April, 1941, shows 
Nieniber & Pettyjohn’s two 1'2- 
yard Lima shovels at work during 
early stripping operations. Note, 
in the background, the under- 
ground mine head frame that later 
became a part of the conveyor 
system. 











e@ R. A. MacDonell, superinten- 
dent of mines for E. W. Coons 
Company, is supervising the de- 
velopment and production of the 
Schley mine. 


under the guidance of Loyd Mihm, 
master mechanic, a crew of eight 
men are kept busy servicing oper- 
ating equipment. Lubricating and 
fueling operations are carried on 
during the night shift, and the 
day shift is spent in general 
maintenance and repair work. 
Dipper tooth points are renewed 
by welding a section of manganal 
wedge bar to the blunt tooth. The 
tooth is then further reinforced 
along all of its corner edges with 
beads of “Abrasoweld” hard sur- 
face rod. A Lincoln portable arc 
welder is used for this as well as 
other welding work. 

North Range Mining Compa- 
ny’s activities are headed by R. S. 
Archibald, president and general 
manager, and C. W. Nicolson, 
assistant manager. The E. W. 
Coons Company, operating agents 
of the Schley mine, is supervised 
by W. C. Cohoe, president, and 
Walter E. Wilson, vice-president. 
R. A. MacDonell is the company’s 
superintendent of mines. 
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Increasing Ouiput 
(Continued from page 26) 


is doing lots of jobs today no one 
thought they could a few years 
ago. 

Where a large number of haul- 
ing units is being used, it may be 
well worth while to set up a defi- 
nite plan for getting them started 
in the morning and after lunch. 
For example, one contractor num- 
bers his trucks and always starts 
them in order, staggering the 
lunch period of the drivers so that 
trucks arrive under the shovel at 
the start of each operating period 
at definite time intervals. Trucks 
are fueled just before starting, 
and the schedule is so timed that 
there isn’t an idle moment for 
shovel operator or any of the 
truck drivers. 


C. Saving Time at the Shovel 


There are any number of little 
things that can be done at the dig- 
ging “end” of the job to speed up 
operations and spare the equip- 
ment at the same time. Here are 
a few to watch for: 

1—Dig as close to the bank as 
is consistent with safety.—Dig- 
ging with an extended handle 
wastes power and increases time 
needed to swing and dump. If 
you'll watch a shovel working 
close to the bank, you’ll soon see 
how leverage operates to give the 
most effective digging action. 
This means faster filling of the 
dipper, fuller loads every pass, 
less time spent crowding, and less 
horsepower used per yard of dirt 
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loaded. Both power consumption 
and wear on the engine are re- 
duced when each horsepower unit 
is most effectively used. 

2—Move up when there is a 
momentary wait for trucks. Even 
where trucks are arriving regular- 
ly, a skillful operator can plan his 
moves to delay actual loading a 
minimum. For instance, he can 
move while the truck spotter is 
getting the first trucks properly 
lined up in the new position. 

3—When you are digging any- 
thing but a freely flowing bank, 
use the open dipper to loosen ma- 
terial whenever there is a momen- 
tary wait for trucks. 

4—Be sure the shovel cleans up 
the pit as it goes. Back-tracking to 
clean up is inefficient, and a messy 


pit can be hard on hauling equip-’° 


ment. Never “sweep the pit” by 
brushing with a sideways dipper 
motion. The resultant stresses put 
in the machine will soon show up 
on the maintenance sheets. A 
shovel dipper handle and boom 
are not designed to take sideways 
stresses, except those imposed by 
swinging. 

5—Get a full dipper every pass. 
—If dipper teeth are kept sharp 
and if a relatively thin cut is 
taken, it’s easy to fill the dipper. 
Do not overcrowd; it isn’t neces- 
sary in order to get a full load, 
and it slows down the cycle as well 
as being hard on the machinery. 
Take just enough of a cut to fill 


@ This shovel is working with an 
over-extended dipper stick. Note 
how this inefficient position causes 
unnecessary strain between the 
crowd and hoist actions. 








@ Jobs laid out with a circular 
haul avoid a lot of operating head- 
aches right at the start. Ease of 
spotting and avoidance of cross 
traffic are two good reasons for 
employing this haul whenever 
possible. 


the dipper and then retract. This 
will cut. clean-up to a minimum. 
It the bank is high, take top 
passes first. Watch the work, and 
if the back of the dipper isn’t 
filling regularly, try to adjust 
crowding and dipper pitch to elim- 
inate voids. 

6—Don’t start swing until dip- 
per has been hoisted or retracted 
free of bank. Dragging the dipper 
across the bank cuts speed and 
increases wear. 


7—Always work for a balanced 
cycle. Crowd, hoist, swing, dump, 
and return should be blended into 
a smooth digging cycle. If the 
operator can set a regular rhythm 
he won’t get tired; output will be 
big at the end of the shift as well 
as at the beginning. Jerky operat- 
ing may look fast, but it’s hard 
on man and machine, and it 
doesn’t add up to real yardage 
over any extended period. 

8—Wherever possible lay out 
the work so natural drainage 
keeps the shovel working on dry 
footing. 

While this discussion has been 
principally limited to one relative- 
ly simple type of shovel job, the 
general principles are true for 
any digging job. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on proper lubrica- 
tion, a subject which will be dis- 
cussed fully in a forthcoming 
Excavating Engineer article. 
Good lubrication, more than any 
other single thing, can keep your 
equipment going for the duration. 

To summarize, study time and 
motion on all your jobs with a 
view to eliminating any unessen- 
tial steps. Saved seconds have 
never been more important; to 
you, and to your country. 

























































Bucyrus-Erie 4-Wheel Scrapers are definitely faster 
and easier to load. That's one of the important 
reasons for their phenomenal output on vital war 
dirt-moving jobs . . . it's one of the reasons they 
can stand the punishment of staying on those jobs 
three shifts a day week after week without giving in. 


TEAM WITH THE TRACTOR —Bucyrus-Erie Scrapers 
are carefully proportioned relative to the size trac- 
tor with which they are used. This is extremely 
important in obtaining full loads because a scraper 
that is too wide offers too much resistance to the 
pull of the tractor; a bowl that is too long will not 
fill properly at the rear. 


LOAD BOTH APRON AND BOWL — The cutting 
edge is located at a point between front and rear 
wheels where it loads both bowl and apron — 
assures full loads every time. Sides of bowl carry- 


ing frame extend ahead of cutting edge to prevent 
side spillage. 


DIRT “BOILS” FOR EASY LOADING — fhe double- 
curve cutting edge (curved both vertically and 
horizontally) boils the dirt upward, just as the 
moldboard on a plow does. The rolling dirt enters 
in a vertical column, rises up through the load, rolls 
out on top and falls over into both apron and bowl. 


SHORT DISTANCE LOADING — MINIMUM DRAWBAR 
PULL — Loading is accomplished in short distances 
because the last dirt entering the bowl doesn't 
have to push and pack the whole load in order to 
get in . . . therefore less tractor power is required. 


BREAK UP DIRT — The “boiling” action agitates the 
dirt and breaks up the lumps to reduce voids and 
give full loads. This broken-up dirt also rolls out 
quickly and easily when dumping 
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FLAT CUTTING 
EDGE 

A non-curve flat- 
type cutting edge 
is also available 
for Bucyrus - Erie 
Scrapers if you 
want it. 











obligated by contract. How much 
of this amount can be assigned to 
construction in 1943 must depend 
upon the extent to which federal 
agencies certify the defense im- 
portance of projects in the state. 

About $7,500,000 is expected to 
be spent for maintenance in 1943. 
Expenditures for non-highway 
purposes including payments on 
relief bonds, administration costs 
in connection with collection of 
tax and license fees, and refunds 
on account of non-taxable uses of 
gasoline, will total about $12,800,- 
000. Payments on state highway 
bonds will amount to $9,200,000. 

No prediction could be made at 
press time as to how much money 
will be devoted to construction in 
1943. However, the state highway 
department feels reasonably con- 
fident of its ability to maintain 
its highway system about as well 
as in the past despite possible 
shortages of labor, materials and 
equipment. To achieve this, it may 
be necessary to omit some of 
the usual refinements and to scale 
down operations somewhat by con- 
sidering the anticipated decrease 
in traffic and reduction in driving 
speed. It is believed that the sys- 
tem as a whole will continue to 
give satisfactory service. 

An extensive pavement patch- 
ing and reservation program was 
undertaken in 1942 with the aim 
of keeping the highways in serv- 
ice for the duration with normal 
maintenance. 

The department’s principal con- 
cern is for pavements which de- 
teriorate to the extent that they 
cannot be saved for maintenance 
and where complete reconstruc- 
tion is necessary to keep them in 
service. The possibility is being 
anticipated that wartime restric- 
tions will prevent reconstruction 
of some of these pavements thus 
forcing them out of service and 
requiring traffic to be taken over 
longer routes, 

Considerable thought is being 
given to postwar planning. A 
state-wide study of program pos- 
sibilities is now being completed 
and the department expects to 
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State-by-State Forecast 


(Continued from page 17) 


proceed with surveys, plans and 
right-of-way acquisition to the ex- 
tent that its available engineering 
personnel will permit. Practically 
the entire effort of its engineer- 
ing force is required to handle 
access road and strategic highway 
improvements requested by the 
military and naval authorities. 
The size of the post-war program 
will depend upon the amount of 
money made available for that 
purpose. 


Indiana 


While Indiana’s state highway 
department is not prepared to re- 
lease figures until after the state 
legislature meets this month as to 
its operations in 1943, it does an- 
ticipate a very severe reduction in 
the amount of state money avail- 
able due to loss of revenue 
amounting to from 50% to 75% 
of the 1942 receipts. 

Uncertainty exists as to the 
amount of federal funds the state 
will receive for 1943 highway 
work. Such funds will be limited to 
only those projects that are im- 
portant to the war effort. D. A. 
funds appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942 amount- 
ed to $2,409,852. 

While a 15% letdown in the 
physical condition of the highway 
system is expected, this is uncer- 
tain as it is not known how much 






traffic will decrease. It is reported 
that truck traffic has actually in- 
creased, and this causes more 
wear on the roads than ordinary 
passenger car traffic. 

Programs for post-war work are 
being prepared and some surveys 
and plans have been made but no 
definite time is established for this 
work and the department feels 
that it will not be practical to do 
so until better indication is avail- 
able as to when the war will end. 


lowa 


About $14,000,000 of state 
highway money will be available 
in 1948; this represents a reduc- 
tion from 1942 of five and a half 
million. 

According to the state highway 
department, Iowa will receive ap- 
proximately $1,250,000 of federal 
funds for 1943 highway work. 

Of the available funds, 60% 
will be used in 1943 to pay high- 
way bonds. The balance of 40% 
will be expended in a ratio of 9% 
for new construction and 31% for 
maintenance. This is expected to 
maintain the highway system on 
a par with the past and to keep 
its physical condition at the end 
of 1943 100% of normal. 

After-the-war planning em- 
braces projects designed to round 
out the completion of the initial 


e A Traxcavator mounted on a 
Caterpillar tractor is employed by 
the Milne Trucking Company to 
dig and backfill ditches along 


Highway 30 near Wanatah, Ind. 
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@ Nooseneck Hill Road between 
Exeter and Richmond in Rhode 
Island was completed in September, 
1942, by the Callan Construction 
Co., Inc. This modern highway has 
bituminous macadam center lanes, 
plain cement concrete outside 
lanes, and premixed bituminous 
shoulders. 


construction program on the state 
highway system. 


Kansas 


With the federal government 
reviewing all federal aid projects 
which are not completed at the 
present time, and with the prob- 
ability of discontinuing such 
projects if it is determined that 
they are not essential to the war 
effort, it is felt impossible to esti- 
mate the amount of funds to be 
used for construction in 1943. 

Loss of revenue as a result of 
gas rationing, it is believed, will 
fall from 35% to 50% under the 
receipts of 1942. Under these cir- 
cumstances only the necesary ac- 
cess roads will in all likelihood be 
permitted to be constructed in the 
state. 

Present equipment will neces- 
sarily have to do for all the state 
maintenance work during the 
coming year and it is hoped that 
it will be possible to hold to the 
same standard of maintenance as 
in the past, but if materials, man- 
power and equipment shortages 
become more critical, it will be 
necessary to resort to a lower type 
of maintenance. 

The present maintenance con- 
dition of the highway system is 
slightly below what it generally 
is at this time of the year due to 
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the fact that the highway depart- 
ment was unable to secure oil as 
needed to seal a large mileage of 
its bituminous surfaces. 


Kentucky 


The picture for Kentucky, as 
reported by the state highway de- 
partment, indicates that while 
there will be about a 514 million 
dollar drop in 1943 available funds, 
the state highway system will be 
maintained in as good condition as 
it would be in normal times. 

In 1942, state money available 
for highway work was $17,612,- 
932; for 1943 the estimate is $12,- 
350,000. Unobligated federal aid 
funds available if projects are ap- 
proved amount to $982,638. 

Of the available funds 97% will 
be expended for construction and 
maintenance with 3% expected to 
be diverted for non-highway use. 

Future thinking is being direc- 
ted toward surveys and plans for 


relocations, modernizing main 
routes, for traffic relief roads in 
metropolitan centers, and belt 
lines around Louisville and Pa- 
ducah. 


Louisiana 


The outstanding features of 
Louisiana’s 1942 program have 
been the construction of access 
roads to the various military es- 
tablishments built in cooperation 
with the U. S. Army and Navy 
through the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration. 

Numerous paving projects on 
the “strategic network” were com- 
pleted, the most worthy of men- 
tion being the boulevard section 
between the Bonnet Carre Spill- 
way Bridge and Kenner on the 


. Baton Rouge—New Orleans Air- 


line and the paving of the Lee- 
Micheaud highway. Three con- 
crete paving projects and several 
three-application bituminous sur- 
face treatment projects were also 
completed on the state highway 
system. 


Seven hundred fifty thousand 
dollars was spent in assisting the 
police juries of the various par- 
ishes in surfacing and recondition- 
ing school bus and mail routes 
and farm-to-market roads. Con- 
siderbale progress was also made 
in the improvement of the farm- 
to-market system by the depart- 
ment’s maintenance forces. One 
million, six hundred thousand dol- 


e@ Equipped with a pile driving at- 
tachment, this Buckeye Clipper 
crane puts in guard rail posts along 
an Indiana highway. 
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lars was spent in resurfacing 
gravel roads and rebuilding 
bridges. 


About 108 miles of bituminous 
surface treated highways were 
reconditioned and resealed at a 
cost of $626,000. All of this work 
was in addition to the routine 
maintenance performed by the 
seven maintenance districts. 


The amount of new work which 
can be done in 1943 will depend 
upon certifications by federal 
agencies and availability of ma- 
terials, equipment and men neces- 
sary to perform the work. Be- 
cause of the large volume of mili- 
tary and defense industry con- 
struction in this state, the supply 
of men and materials for highway 
construction has been curtailed 
and the department’s new work 
is being planned to conform to 
these wartime conditions. For this 
reason approximately fourteen 
million dollars of funds available 
for general highway purposes are 
being deferred until such time as 
materials are not needed for more 
urgent war work. 


New construction for the year 
1943 is estimated at $6,100,000; 
the value of all work that will be 
carried forward to 1943, $3,100,- 
000 and available funds for recon- 
ditioning and for farm-to-market 
roads is estimated at $1,000,000, 
making a total of $10,300,000 for 
highway construction, recondi- 
tioning and farm-to-market roads. 

The principal features of the 
1943 program will be completion 
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e@ Central Construction Company 
improves a portion of Route 2 near 
East Ackton, Massachusetts. A 
Bucyrus-Erie 1'/2-yard shovel is 
used to skin off the old blacktop. 


of the paving of the Alexandria 
By-Pass, Leesville By-Pass, Baton 
Rouge-Amite River and Scotland- 
Howell Highways. In addition to 
these projects, several Army and 
Navy access roads will be con- 
structed. Reconditioning and in- 
creasing the capacity of existing 
roads and bridges, including some 
access roads, will constitute a 
large part of the work to be done 
during the coming year. 


e A concrete overpass frames this 
view of Pennsylvania's U. S. 19, 
a modern, 3-lane highway. 








Maine 


According to December, 1942, 
estimates; the state highway de- 
partment will lose almost 40% of 
highway revenues due to the gas 
rationing and tire restrictions in 
1943 as compared to revenues in 
1942. Registration fees for 1942 
amounted to $3,606,918.51; the 
estimate for 1943 is $2,520,000. 
Gas tax revenues in 1942 were 
$5,352,387.66 and the estimate for 
this in 1943 is $3,325,000. 


Although no_ estimate of 
amounts available for highway 
work are at hand, 100% of such 
funds will be used for necessary 
construction and maintenance in 
1943. Of this amount, 10% will 
be devoted to new construction 
and 90% to maintenance, depend- 
ing on government action. 


At the end of 1942, reports in- 
dicate that the physical condition 
of the state highway system as 
compared to normal was 95% and 
it is anticipated that by the end 
of 1943, this will decline another 
10% to 85% of normal. 


Although no details have been 
announced, the department is 
concerned in post-war road build- 
ing plans at the present time, this 
consisting of advance engineering 
surveys. 


Maryland 


Comprehensive plans for post- 
war road building are being de- 
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HE country expects our miners to pro- 
duce more ore, and at the same time 
to make mining machinery last as long as 
possible—to avoid breakdowns at any cost. 
This calls for blasting with Hercomite* 
or Gelamite*, the modern explosives that 
give maximum breakage for every dollar, 
explosives that lay the material down so 
that shovels or mucking machines can load 
speedily and without strain. 


These explosives come in strengths and 
grades for almost all kinds of blasting. 


ULE L LEAL Lig 


Many everyday users are obtaining satisfac- 
tory results with Hercomites and Gelamites 
for both surface and underground work. 

The mining industry recognizes the ex- 
tra efficiency and economy of these high- 
cartridge-count explosives, purchasing 
more of them than of any others. 

In your own interest; in the interest of 
increased output; and to conserve equip- 
ment that is hard to replace; we urge you 
to consult us about Hercomite and Gela- 
mite for your work. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


PAT. OFF. 


972 King Street - - Wilmington, Delaware 


INCORPORATED 






















@ Traffic on this 2-lane and 4- 





lane highway crossing in M i 
is safely handled by a modern 
cloverleaf. 


veloped by Maryland’s state high- 
way department. These are taking 
the form of design, plan and 
acquisition of rights of way for 
future necessary enlargement of 
the system, both primary and sec- 
ondary, and design and plans for 
construction of an express motor 
way between Baltimore and 
Washington, including bridges 
over Patapsco River at Baltimore. 

Reports, based on estimates 
only, indicate that the receipts of 
state money available for high- 
way work in 1943 will amount to 
$11,727,000. This compares with 
$18,025,081 in 1942. These fig- 
ures represent both road income 
only and share of Baltimore City. 


An estimated $1,367,490 of fed- 
eral funds for 1943 highway work 
are expected. This total is exclu- 
sive of funds for military access 
projects due on allotments made 
in 1942. 

All available funds will be used 
for necessary construction and 
maintenance without any deduc- 
tions for diversion for non-high- 
way use or for future reserve. It 
is estimated that the highway 
system had a 10% letdown from 
normal 1942, and that a further 
drop of 5% may be expected by 
the end of 1943, all of the 15% be- 
ing attributed to shortage of 
labor. 
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Massachusetts 


State money available for high- 
way work in 1942 approximated 
$30,000,000. For 1943 reports in- 
dicate that this will be reduced 
20% to about $24,000,000. 

While $1,814,629 is estimated to 
be received in the form of federal 
funds for 1943 highway work, the 
department is not sure that it will 
be able to spend that amount. 
Whatever funds can be used will 
be expended 40% on new con- 
struction and 60% on mainte- 
nance. 

The department feels confident 
in being able to maintain the 
physical condition of the state 
highway system 100%. 

After-the-war planning consists 
of making studies and surveys on 


main routes, mostly on the stra- 
tegic system for major projects. 
Some of the work is on Route 20 
between Worcester and Spring- 
field, and another section being 
studied is the circumferential 
highway around metropolitan 
Boston. Some of these studies are 
being made with funds made 
available by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, which pays 50% of 
the cost of such preliminary 
studies. 


Michigan 


Reports indicate that gas ra- 
tioning and tire restrictions will 
reduce the amount of state money 
available for highway work in 
1943 to about 50% of 1942 funds. 
Michigan spent $35,000,000 for 
highway work in 1941, $32,000,- 
000 in 1942, and expects to spend 
about $16,000,000 in 1943. 

All of the current funds, as well 
as $5,000,000 estimated from vari- 
ous federal sources will be used 
for necessary construction and 
maintenance now and no monies 
will be diverted for non-highway 
use or set aside for future high- 
way work. Available funds will be 
equally divided between new con- 
struction and maintenance work. 


Michigan has already assigned 
several men to the task of formu- 


@ Gravel for the maintenance of 
America’s roads is the product of 
portable crushing plants of this 
type. Here, an lowa Manufactur- 
ing Company tandem plant is busy 
on a war project. 
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lating post-war road building 
plans and will be ready to launch 
a construction program as soon as 
the time is opportune. 


Minnesota 


To the extent that engineering 
personnel is available, the Min- 
nesota state highway organization 
expects to continue with field sur- 
veys and preparation of plans for 
future work. By the end of 1943, 
completed plans available for new 
contracts, should represent ap- 
proximately the two-year normal 
program. 

In 1942, $15,500,000 was avail- 
able in state money for highway 
work. It is estimated that in 1943, 
this amount will drop to $9,500,- 
000 but will be supplemented with 
about $1,000,000 of federal funds. 
Eighty-five per cent of such avail- 
able funds will be used for neces- 
sary construction and mainte- 
nance in 1943, with 15% being 
withheld for future requirements. 
Of the 85% to be expended in 
1943, 35% will go into new con- 
struction projects and 65% into 
maintenance. 

With this program, reports re- 
flect the highway department’s 
confidence in being able to main- 
tain the highway system ait 100% 
efficiency. 

Mississippi 

Conditions affecting the opera- 
tion of the state highway depart- 
ment are so uncertain that no pre- 
diction as to activities or funds to 
be made available can be an- 
nounced at this time. 

Reduction of gasoline tax rev- 
enues plus the lack of materials 
due to government regulations 
and high prices of bids by con- 
tractors and their reluctance to 
anticipate state conditions fore- 
shadow a discontinuance of new 
construction during the present 
crisis. 

Until a definite, upward trend of 
the revenue is in sight, Mississip- 
pi’s highway department feels 
compelled to function in mainte- 
nance capacities only. 


Missouri 


Despite anticipated availability 
of a sizable fund for highway use 
In 1948, an active program of 
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postwar planning is being under- 
taken. This will take the form of 
laying out important sections of 
strategic networks and advanced 
engineering projects in metro- 
politan areas set up under authori- 
ty of the 1941 Highway Defense 
Act. 

Preliminary estimates indicate 
a reduction of about 14 in the 
amount of state revenue available 
in 19438. In 1942 this figure was 
$24,366,300. For 1943, the esti- 
mate is $16,244,200. However, it 
is anticipated that a considerable 


carry-over of uncommitted funds 
from 1942 will be available in 
1943 which brings the total of 
state highway funds to about $23,- 
244,000. This will be allocated as 
follows: 

Used for necessary construction 





and maintenance in 1943 ____ 23.7% 
Diverted for non-highway use__--none 
Held for future highway work__ 17.2% 
Bond Service, Costs of 

Collection, Administration, 

ete., $13,754,800 ............ 59.1% 

100.0% 

New construction will take 


10% ; maintenance, 90%. Federal 
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tandem 
Nevada's state 


@ An Austin - Western 


roller owned by 
highway department operates on 
U. S. 93, 10 miles south of Ely. 


funds to the extent of $1,250,000 
will be requested. The physical 
condition of the highway system 
as compared to normal at the end 
of 1942 was estimated to be 90%. 
Because of the necessarily cur- 
tailed program for 1943, the con- 
dition is expected to be about 80% 
of normal at the end of 1943. This 
20% letdown is attributed to 5% 
caused by shortage of equipment 
and 15% shortage of labor. 


Montana 


Whatever funds may be avail- 
able for highway work in 1943, 
will be devoted 100% to main- 
tenance. 

Montana’s state highway de- 
partment reports an anticipated 
loss of revenue due to gas ration- 
ing and other restrictions of 50% 
as compared with 1942. Last year, 
this amount was $5,000,000 and 
the department expects the rev- 
enue to drop in 1943 to $2,500,000. 
Uncertainty is felt as to receipt 
of federal funds for 1943 work, 
this depending on the attitude of 
the War Department. 

It is believed possible to keep 
the physical condition of the high- 
way system within 80‘% of normal 
by the end of 1943. Plans for post- 
war building are being made upon 
the assumption that a normal 
federal aid program will be car- 
ried forward after the war. 


Nebraska 


As in most states, gasoline tax 
is the principal source of income 
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for Nebraska’s highway construc- 
tion and maintenance work. Re- 
ports indicate that estimated re- 
ceipts from this source were about 
$5,750,000 in 1942, and that this 
sum will drop down to about $4,- 
000,000 in 1943. About $1,000,000 
are expected from federal funds 
to augment this sum. 

Nebraska expects to use about 
45% of available funds for neces- 
sary construction and mainte- 
nance work, while the balance of 
55% will be held for future high- 
way work. At present, no diver- 
sion of highway funds is expected. 
About 40% of the state’s ’43 ex- 
penditures for highway work will 
be for new construction, while 
60° will be devoted to mainte- 
nance. 


Unless unforeseen conditions 
such as shortages of materials, 
equipment or labor prevent Neb- 
raska from doing so, this state 
plans to maintain its highway sys- 
tem as well as it has been main- 
tained in the past. Plans are now 
afoot for post-war highway con- 
struction work and current pre- 





liminary work is being accom- 
plished on projects felt to be the 
most essential. 


Nevada 


Although a considerable drop in 
highway revenue is anticipated in 
1943, reports indicate that what- 
ever funds are available will be 
used in the proportion of 40% on 
new construction work and 60% 
on maintenance. 

The amount of state money to 
be available in 1943 is estimated 
at $1,395,000. This represents a 
substantial decrease from $2,325,- 
000 available from these sources 
in 1942. Unless emergency funds 
are allocated by the president, no 
federal funds for 1943 highway 
work are expected. 

The department is busy with 
post-war road planning. This is 
taking the form of surveys and 
preparing plans for a considerable 
mileage of reconstruction on the 
inter-regional highway system as 
well as for by-passing of congested 
urban areas. 

Due to shortage of funds, a de- 
crease of 20% in the condition of 
the state highway system as com- 
pared to normal is anticipated by 
the end of 1943. 





New Hampshire 


The estimate of the amount of 
state money available for highway 
work in 1943 is $2,750,000. This 


e@ Culvert in place, this Bucyrus- 
Erie Bullgrader mounted on an 
International tractor tackles the 
job of placing a 20-foot fill on 
this Allegany County, New York 
road. 
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@ Field repair and maintenance of 
equipment is of paramount im- 
portance these days. Illustrated is 
a PGH welder in action on a 
scraper repair job. 


represents almost a 50 per cent 
drop from the 1942 income of $4,- 
600,000. No federal funds to be 
used for highway work are anti- 
cipated this year. 

Of the funds available, 95 per 
cent will be expended on mainte- 
nance work and 5 per cent on new 
construction. 

During 1942 it is estimated that 
there was a 10 per cent letdown 
from normal of the physical con- 
dition of the highway system and 
that by the end of 1943, there will 
be a further 10 per cent drop all 
of which is attributable to short- 
age of funds. 

Advance engineering studies 
are now being made by the high- 
way department for development 
in the postwar program. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey highway fund rev- 
enues, under the depressing effect 
of wartime rationing of gasoline, 
tires and motor vehicles will drop 
$20,792,225 in 1943 below the level 
of 1941, it was predicted by State 
Highway Commissioner, Spencer 
Miller, Jr., in his annual report to 
Governor Charles Edison made 
public last October in Trenton. 

Next year’s yield from motor 
fuel taxes and motor vehicle regis- 
tration fees, which represent the 
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state’s two principal sources of 
highway fund revenue, is expected 
to total about $19,000,000 less 
than in 1941, when collections 
reached their peak and the high- 
way department had its last year 
of “normal” operation. 
Anticipated fuel tax collections 
for 1943 are put at approximately 
$16,000,000 compared with actual 
collections of $29,032,536 in 1941 
and an estimated total of about 
$20,500,000 this year. License fees 
are expected to produce $16,200,- 
000 as compared with $22,053,924 
in 1941 and $21,300,000 this year. 


To some extent offsetting the 
anticipated sharp revenue drops 
next year was Commissioner Mil- 
ler’s report that revenues for the 








1942 calendar year probably would 
exceed by $3,325,000 the state 
legislature’s estimate, which had 
purposely been kept low because 
of wartime uncertainties. 

Counting all sources of revenue 
expected to be available, Commis- 
sioner Miller said next year’s 
highway fund would total $36,- 
887,000 as against $46,766,000 
this year. The highway depart- 
ment, however, is only one of sev- 
eral state agencies depending on 
the highway fund for revenue. Of 
this year’s total of $46,766,000, 
only $32,000,000 was received by 
the highway department, the bal- 
ance being appropriated for other 
agencies, to meet unemployment 
relief expenditures, and to wipe 
out a deficit. 

Of the total that does go to the 
highway department each year, 
only a small percentage is gener- 
ally allocated for state highway 
construction. This department’s 
projected 1943 state construction 
and right-of-way acquisition pro- 
gram totals $7,148,750, a reduc- 
tion of only $142,688 under the 
current-year appropriation. Actu- 
ally, however, there is little likeli- 
hood that all of the projected 
amount will go into construction 
next year. As in the past, diver- 
sions to unrelated uses by the 
legislature are expected to cut 


e@ Clifton by-pass on New Jersey's 
4-lane Route 6 is a good example 
of modern highway planning 
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deeply into the proposed construc- 
tion total. 

Besides the $7,148,750 proposed 
for construction, other projected 
allocations from next year’s avail- 
able revenues would include: debt 
service, $5,290,098 as compared 
with more than $7,000,000 this 
year and more than $10,000,000 in 
1941; aid to counties, $6,735,000 
and to municipalities, $3,150,000, 
same as this year; operation of 
motor vehicle department, $1,- 
707,880; state police, $812,159; 
highway maintenance, $3,800,000; 
highway administration, $1,616,- 
642; funding of bonds authorized 
but not issued, $621,050; highway 
lighting and traffic signals, $460,- 
000; expenses of the motor fuel 
tax division of the state tax de- 
partment, $255,000. 

Major items in the proposed 
construction program include $2,- 
000,000 for a connecting link be- 
tween Route 25 near the begin- 
ning of the Pulaski Skyway in 
Newark and the entrance of the 
Lincoln Tunnel; $1,160,000 for 
widening five miles of Route 6 
from Denville to Spicertown, and 
$500,000 for purchase of a site to 
build a new bridge across the Pas- 
saic River between Newark and 
Harrison. 


New Mexico 


Just what effect present condi- 
tions, particularly gas rationing, 
will have on the operations of New 
Mexico’s state highway depart- 
ment is an unknown factor. Be- 
cause of the uncertainty, it is im- 
possible to formulate any plans 
for the highway department oper- 
ations this year at this time. How- 
ever the following carefully esti- 
mated analysis of 1943 income has 
been prepared. 


Early in 1942 it was estimated 
that tires were available so that 
the average vehicle could travel 
in New Mexico the equivalent of 
2.7 years of normal driving. As 
only about 0.7 of a normal year’s 
driving was done in 1942, and as 
some new tires and retreads have 
been made available, it is esti- 
mated that 12% of the vehicles 
in service on January 1, 1942, will 
be out of service at the end of the 
year. 

It is doubtful if gasoline ration- 
ing alone will cause a reduction in 
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total number of cars registered, 
as the tires from those stored will 
be available for use on vehicles 
which would otherwise have to be 
stored. As vehicles will have to be 
registered to obtain gasoline, 
there may be a higher percentage 
registered for the full year, in- 
stead of fractions of the year. 
There were 97,127 passenger cars, 
30,806 trucks, and 5089 other 
vehicles registered in 1941, but 
normally, approximately 11% of 
the vehicles go out of service each 
year, so it is estimated that in 
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1943 there will be registered 75,- 
759 passenger cars, 24,125 trucks 
and 4800 other vehicles. 
Passenger car fees decrease 
each year until the vehicles are 
five years old, and truck fees de- 
crease at the end of the second 
year. Taking this factor into ac- 
count, the total fees estimated to 
be collected will be $1,241,181 in 
1943, of which the highway de- 
partment should receive $487,000. 
However, a conservative estimate 
would be $400,000. 
Mileage taxes assessed against 
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The more hours of work you can get out of every pound of wire rope you use, the 
more steel you save for other vital war purposes. Regardless of the kind or make 
of wire rope you now have, it will not be able to give you the full service of which 
it is actually capable unless it is handled correctly and operated under proper 
working conditions. For further information on the proper use, care and application 
of wire rope, feel free to consult our Engineering Department. 
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trucks and buses operating for 
hire average annually about $210,- 
000 to the highway department. 
In 1943 it is estimated that this 
amount will drop to $150,000. 

Of the passenger cars, approxi- 
mately 25% will be able to obtain 
more than four gallons per week, 
but they still will not use as much 
as normally, owing to reduced 
speeds as well as limitations on 
use. It is estimated that such 
vehicles will obtain an average of 
10 gallons per week, or 500 per 
year. Not all of the remaining 
75% of the passenger cars. will 
use four gallons per week, as ap- 
proximately 15% of the total do 
not normally use that much, so it 
is estimated that each of these 
will only use an average of 190 
gallons per year. Of the estimated 
75,759 passenger cars in opera- 
tion at the first of the year, it is 
estimated that only 70,607 will be 
in operation at the end of the year. 
On the basis of the average num- 
ber of vehicles and estimated 
gasoline consumption per vehicle, 
the total income from passenger 
cars will be $950,000. 





Truck traffic increased in 1942. 
Many of these will continue to 
operate at a normal amount in 
1943, as approximately 50% will 
be able to obtain sufficient gaso- 
line. The amount of driving by the 
remaining 50% will be reduced by 
at least one-half. On this basis, the 
total income from gasoline taxes 
on trucks, buses and combina- 
tions, will be approximately $870,- 
000 in 1943. 

The total estimated income 
from gasoline taxes in 1943 is 
$1,990,000 which is a decrease of 
60.3% from 1941. Gasoline ration- 
ing in the East has caused a de- 
crease in traffic of approximately 
40%, but they do not normally 
have the high percentage of for- 
eign traffic that New Mexico has. 
The above estimate anticipates a 
decrease of 45% in revenue from 
New Mexico vehicles and a 90% 
decrease from foreign vehicles. 

In 1942 the actual and estimat- 
ed gasoline tax collections net for 
highway purposes (road fund 
plus debentures) amounted to $3,- 
765,000. On the basis of the above 
analysis, it is estimated that in 
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1943 this will amount to $1,990,- 
000. 

On the basis of the above esti- 
mates, the total anticipated rev- 
enue to the highway department 
for the current year 1943 will be: 


Motor Vehicle Registration 
$ 400,000.00 


ees 
Motor Bus—Mileage Taxes 150,000.00 
Gasoline Tax ____________ 1,990,000.00 

ee $2,540,000.00 


The state is obligated at the 
present time to the amount of 
$1,985,000 for debt service on 
debentures. After deducting this 
amount from the total above, 
there will be a balance of $555,000 
available for the operation of the 
department, which, at the present 
time, is at the rate of $1,800,000 
annually. This would result in a 
deficit of $1,245,000. In view of 
this situation it is expected that 
the legislature will be asked to 
authorize a change in the financ- 
ing of the debentures to eliminate 
payments for principal retire- 
ments and to provide only for the 
payment of the interest on the 
debentures outstanding. 


New York 


While no figures were available 
at press time, reliable reports in- 
dicate that the amount of state 
money available for highway work 
in 1943 will be about the same as 
for 1942. 

However due to shortage of 
bitumen and restrictions of the 
federal government on letting con- 
struction contracts, New York’s 
highway system is not expected to 
be maintained at the same level 
as in the past. 

Receipt of federal funds for 
1943 highway work is deemed 
doubtful, this requiring an act of 
Congress. A large balance already 
remains in New York as in most 
other states. 

Plans for expenditure of $30,- 
000,000 for highways and $30,- 
000,000 for parkways to be raised 
by bond issues are being formu- 
lated for post-war development. 
In addition there is a balance of 
approximately $13,000,000 of 
state and federal aid funds un- 
obligated. 


North Carolina 


Information received from state 
indicates 


highway department 
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that there will be a $12,000,000 
reduction in the amount of state 
money available for highway 
work in 1943 due to loss of rev- 
enue because of restrictions on 
automobile operation. This 
amount in 1942 was $32,000,000, 
and is expected to shrink in 1943 
to $20,000,000. 

One hundred per cent of avail- 
able funds will be used for neces- 
sary construction and mainte- 
nance, none to be diverted for 
non-highway use. Of this amount 
90% will be allocated for mainte- 
nance work, the balance of 10% 
going into new construction. 

Considering the physical condi- 
tion of the highway system at the 
end of 1942 as 100% normal, it 
is anticipated that by the end of 
1943 there will be a drop of 15%. 

While federal funds for 1943 
highway work are anticipated, the 
estimated amount is undetermined 
at the present time. 

The department is actively en- 
gaged in making surveys for post- 
war activities and plans are be- 
ing prepared as personnel will 
permit for future work. 


North Dakota 


Like other states of relatively 
small population which have de- 
pended in the past to a large ex- 
tent on income for highway work 
from gas tax and similar rev- 
enues, North Dakota anticipates 
a severe drop in revenues for 1943 
operations. 


While the amount of state 
money available for 1942 highway 
work was $3,220,000, reports from 
the state highway department 
suggest that this will drop in 1943 
to $1,870,000, or a loss of $1,350,- 
000. Under these circumstances it 
is anticipated that, as compared 
with the physical condition of the 
state highway system at the end 
of 1942, there will be a loss of 25% 
in the condition of the system at 
the end of 1943. This letdown iS 
being attributed in this propor- 
tion: shortage of funds, 10%; 
shortage of equipment, 5%; 


shortage of labor, 10%. 

While the state expects to re- 
ceive federal funds for 1943 high- 
way work, no estimate of the 
amount is at present available. 
Twenty per cent of the amount of 
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money to be expended on highway 
work will be devoted to new con- 
struction and 80% to mainte- 
nance; no funds will be devoted 
to non-highway use or set aside 
for future work. Because many of 
the highway department engi- 
neers have entered the U. S. 
armed forces or have left for other 
war work, the department is op- 
erating on a curtailed basis. 


Ohio 


The effect of decreased motor 
car operation in 1943 is expected 
to be severely felt in the amount 
of state money available for high- 
way work in 1943. In 1942, $21,- 
300,000 was allocated for new con- 
struction. In 1943, it is antici- 
pated that this figure will drop to 
$11,300,000. For maintenance in 
1942, $19,000,000 was used and 
for 1943 it is expected to drop to 
$14,000,000. While receipt of fed- 
eral funds for highway work are 
anticipated in 1943, the estimated 
amount is not known. The division 
of available funds for highway 
work must await the appropria- 
tion by the legislature, but it was 


not planned in any event to divert 
funds for non-highway use nor 
to reserve any of it for future 
operations. 

Looking ahead to postwar ac- 
tivities, the department has al- 
ready submitted a federal ad- 
vanced engineering program for 
162 miles of metropolitan exten- 
sions of the state highway system. 
A purely state planning program 
is being prepared for rural and 
small urban projects. 

Making allowance for reduced 
traffic, a 25% letdown in the 
maintenance of the highway sys- 
tem in 1943 is anticipated. Causes 
are attributed in the following 
proportions: shortage of funds, 
15% ; shortage of equipment, 3% ; 
shortage of labor, 7%. 


Oklahoma 


A report from the state high- 
way department indicates that 
there will be a reduction of $1,- 
500,000 in the amount of state 
money available for highway work 
in 1943, due to gas rationing and 
tire restrictions. In 1942, $9,000,- 
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000 was available; for 1943, the 
estimated figure is $7,500,000. 

Of this amount, 100% will be 
used for necessary construction 
and maintenance, 33% for new 
and 67% for maintenance. While 
federal. funds are anticipated, no 
estimate of the amount can be 
made, this being dependent upon 
projects to be approved. 

Making allowance for reduced 
traffic, a letdown of about 15% in 
the maintenance standard of the 
highway system is anticipated, 
this reduction being due broadly 
to three factors: shortage of 
funds, shortage of equipment and 
shortage of labor. The physical 
condition of the system at the 
end of 1942 was 95% of normal; 
on the basis of anticipated traffic 
and the maintenance program, 
the highway system at the end of 
1943 is expected to be 80% of 
normal. 

Post-war road-building plans 
are being formulated. A program 
has been prepared for Federal 
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e A cloud-studded sky lends 
beauty to this view of a section of 
Texas’ U. S. 90. This important 
military highway connects San 
Antonio with the Mexican Border. 


Works Reserve amounting to 
about $90,000,000 for a 6-year 
period. Plans are now ready on 
$8,000,000 worth of projects. 


Oregon 

Gas rationing will cause an 
expected drop in state money 
available for highway work in 
1943 of $6,300,000 as compared 
with income in 1942, a report from 
the state highway department in- 
dicates. 

Highway activities in the com- 
ing year will be on a proportion of 
60% for maintenance and 40% 
for new construction—the latter 
mostly carry-over work started in 
1942. Twenty-five per cent of 
available funds will be set aside 
for future highway work, accord- 
ing to R. H. Baldock, state high- 
way engineer. 


Oregon expects to receive $3,- 
500,000 in federal funds for 1943: 
$500,000 on work to be contracted 
in 1943 and $3,000,000 on work 
remaining to be done under exist- 
ing contracts. 

The physical condition of the 
highway system is expected to 
hold up quite well. With an esti- 
mated condition at the end of 1942 
of 95% of normal, it is antici- 
pated that by the end of 1943 it 
will be 90% of normal; while part 
of this drop will be due to equip- 
ment shortage, 75% will be caused 
by lack of labor. 

The department is actively en- 
gaged in making surveys for 
major reconstruction and im- 
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provement projects on inter-reg- 
ional highway routes. 


Pennsylvania 


(No information available.) 


Rhode Island 


All available funds for 1943 
highway work will be used in 
maintenance operations. 

The present estimate of the ef- 
fect of gas rationing on highway 
income is that the total will drop 
from $6,500,000 in 1942 to $5,- 
500,000 in 1943. In this connection 
it is pointed out that all revenue 
from gas tax and motor vehicle 
registration fees is credited to the 
state’s general fund and appropri- 
ations for the construction, im- 
provement and maintenance of 
state roads and bridges are made 
therefrom by the legislature. 

Under these circumstances, 
43% of the above mentioned $5,- 
500,000 will be used for construc- 
tion and maintenance work while 
57% will be allocated for non- 
highway use. 

The physical condition of the 
roads is expected to drop from 
its present rating of 95% of nor- 
mal to 85% by the end of 1943, 
attributed 50% to shortage of ma- 
terials and 25% each to shortage 
of funds and labor. No federal 
funds are anticipated. 

Post-war road building plans to 
be developed during the present 
year include surveys and plans 
for the reconstruction of main 
routes, involving relocation, grade 
separations, etc. Studies are also 
being made of methods to improve 
traffic flow between and through 
principal cities of Rhode Isand. 
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South Carolina 


As of October 30, 1942, the state 
highway system comprised 11,935 
miles. This consists of the follow- 
ing types: 

Standard Pavement _____-_ 2,682 miles 
Bituminous Surfacing ____ 4,505 miles 
Earth Types 4,493 miles 
Under Construction 255 miles 





eon 11,935 miles 
Specific information as to the 
program for 1943 was not avail- 
able at press time. All new con- 
struction, except those projects 
such as access roads, etc., vital to 
the war, is being deferred. Main- 
tenance operations have been re- 
duced to the very limit, and the 
personnel of the department has 
been reduced in proportion. 


South Dakota 


While indications are that 
South Dakota will suffer a $1,860.- 
000 loss in state money available 
for highway work, due to restric- 
tions on automobile traffic, a con- 
siderable balance remaining from 
1942 can be utilized to make up 
the anticipated shortage. In 1942, 
$4,460,000 for state funds were 
allocated for highway use. For 
1943 this is expected to drop to 
$2,600,000. However, to this can 
be added $2,000,000 remaining 
from 1942. 

In addition, federal funds to the 
extent of $6,340,000 are expected. 

Only 35% of available funds, 
reports indicate, will be used for 
construction and maintenance this 
year, 65% to be reserved for fu- 
ture highway work. About 70% 
of the funds to be expended will 
be used on maintenance and 30% 
will be devoted to new construc- 
tion. 

With this program it is felt rea- 
sonably sure that the department 
will be able to keep the physical 
condition of the system during 
1943 at its present level. 

As to the future, surveys have 
been made and plans will be pre- 
pared for the construction and re- 
construction of approximately 500 
miles of highways on the federai 
primary and secondary systems. 


Tennessee 


No estimates are available as to 
the amount of state money avail- 
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able for highway work in 1943 or 
the affect of gas rationing and 
other restrictions on the highway 
income. 

The federal fund figure has also 
been withheld, dependent on proj- 
ects approved as necessary to the 
war effort. 

Tennessee plans to use 30% of 
its available ’43 funds for neces- 
sary construction and mainte- 
nance work, while 70% of its 
funds will be diverted for non- 
highway use. Of the amount set 
aside for highway work, 30% will 
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be devoted to new construction 
and 70% will be assigned to main- 
tenance. 

About a 30% “let down” in the 
maintenance of its highway sys- 
tem is expected by Tennessee be- 
cause of shortage of funds as well 
as labor. The state is preparing a 
backlog of needed improvement 
projects for post-war activity. 


Texas 


With an estimated fund of $22,- 
000,000 of state money available 
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for 1943 highway work, the state 
highway department attributes 
this substantial reduction from 
1942’s $34,947,000 fund to the ef- 
fects of gas rationing and similar 
war restrictions affecting the op- 
eration of automobiles. 

Federal’ funds to be allocated 
for 1943 road work are estimated 
at $5,742,250. 

Ninety per cent of available 
funds will be used for necessary 
construction and maintenance 
while 10% will be set aside for 
future highway use. New con- 
struction work and maintenance 
will be given equal attention. 

As to post-war planning, the 
state highway department reports 
as follows: “We have $36,000,000 
in approved jobs of all construc- 
tion types, well distributed over 
the state, consisting of a balanced 
selection from all types of high- 
ways, rural and urban, and vary- 
ing as to size so as to attract con- 
tractors of any rated capacity. 
Over $10,000,000 of projects from 
this group are in the completed 
plans stage with the balance un- 
der way.” 

A drop of about 40% in high- 
way system maintenance is antic- 
ipated, due half to labor shortage 
and half to federal regulations. 
Despite this the physical condition 
of the system at the end of 1943 
is expected to be 95% of normal 
—a drop of only 3% from the 
98‘ of normal existing at the end 
of 1942. 


Utah 


Gas rationing and tire restric- 
tions are expected to reduce the 
amount of state funds available 
for highway work this year in 
Utah from $4,200,000 in 1942 to 
$2,520,000 this year according to 
reports from the state highway 
department. 

This figure is believed to be the 
absolute minimum below which 
funds from gasoline tax cannot 
fall without going below the vol- 
ume of essential transportation 
service. It will probably be neces- 
sary for the legislature to provide 
additional highway funds. 

While $1,500,000 are expected 
in the form of federal funds for 
highway work, this sum has al- 
ready been apportioned. 

Whatever amount becomes 
available, 100 per cent of it will 
be used for necessary construction 
and maintenance, none being di- 
verted for non-highway use or 
held for future operations. Seven- 
ty per cent will be spent on new 
construction and 30 per cent on 
maintenance. 

The physical condition of the 
highway system as compared to 
normal was estimated to be 90 
per cent at the end of 1942. By 
the end of 1943, it is expected to 


@ Summer foliage gracefully 
frames this view of Vermont's 
Route 15 between Johnson and 
Jeffersonville which was construc- 
ted with a mixed-in-place surface. 


drop another 20 per cent. This 
condition is attributed 50 per cent 
to shortage of equipment, 25 per 
cent to shortage of funds and 25 
per cent to shortage of labor. 

Due to the urgency of present 
activities plus an acute shortage 
of personnel, all attention in the 
highway department is now being 
devoted to current needs. All en- 
gineering forces are occupied in 
essential construction work re- 
quired in connection with the war 
effort. It is anticipated that this 
year a start will be made on the 
postwar program. 


Vermont 


Vermont’s department of high- 
ways anticipates a reduction in 
revenue to the state for highway 
work in 1943 of approximately 
55% of the 1942 revenue. This 
will make the 1943 picture one 
principally of maintenance, due 
not only to the shortage of funds 
but also to a shortage of man- 
power. It is hoped, however, that 
highways will be maintained in 
creditable shape through curtail- 
ment of construction work. 

An appropriation distribution 
plan reducing the amount to be 
spent for highway purposes dur- 
ing the 1942-1943 fiscal year was 
announced last summer by Gov- 
ernor Wills. This provides a cut 
from an authorized total of $4,- 
177,675 to $2,245,000, or a cut of 
$1,932,675. 

The reduction in the highway 
allocations was necessitated by an 
estimated decrease in revenues 
during 1942 to $3,000,000 from a 
total of $5,568,000 in 1941. The 
new reduced expenditure program 
makes every effort to avoid cut- 
ting down funds for maintenance. 
The plan left a $127,000 reserve 
for contingencies. Fixed charges 
of $1,400,743 for principal and 
interest of flood bonds and storm 
notes of $223,200 for operation of 
the motor vehicle department will 
be met without reduction. 


Virginia 
State funds amounting to $23.- 
844,000 are expected to be avail- 
able for highway work in 1943. 
This represents a reduction of $7,- 
775,000 from the $31,619,000 in 


1942. 
In addition to this sum, federal 
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funds in the amount of $2,541,- 
158 are anticipated. Virginia’s 
state highway department expects 
to use 60% of available funds for 
necessary construction and main- 
tenance work, setting aside for 
future purposes 40%. Of the 
amount to be spent for 1943 high- 
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e@ This scenic view of the State of 
Washington’s Primary Highway 15 
through Stevens Pass makes one 
yearn for the good old days when 
unlimited quantities of tires and 
gasoline were available to all. 


way work, 25% will be devoted to 
new construction and 75% to 
maintenance. 

While the estimate of the physi- 
cal condition of the state highway 
system at the end of 1942 is 90% 
of normal, it is felt by the end of 
1943 this will drop another 10% 
to 80%. Reasons attributed for 
this condition are 5% due to 
shortage of equipment and 15% 
due to shortages of labor and 
material. 

During the calendar year 1942, 
the highway department adver- 
tised and awarded 50 road and 
bridge contracts, amounting to 
approximately $10,359,800. In ad- 
dition, convict labor construction 
projects, involving approximately 
$3,350,000 were authorized, and 
25 free-labor projects amounting 
to approximately $750,000. Also, 
during this period, there were 20 
contracts for bituminous mate- 


Ww 


TOUGH “CROW'’S FOOT” SOCKET 


ERIE COMPANY 


rials let, amounting to approxi- 
mately $3,645,885, making a 
grand total of contracts awarded 
in 1942 of $18,105,720.00. 


Summary By Types Let to Contract 
Graded and Drained 9.70 Miles 
Gravel, Surf. Treated 2.79 Miles 
Macadam, Surf. Treated ___ 27.80 Miles 
Concrete 58.61 Miles 
Concrete, Bit. Top 5.46 Miles 
Curb and Gutter 1.06 Miles 


105.42 Miles 
Summary By Types of Convict and 
Free Labor Projects 
Soil, Surf. Treated 


Surface Treatment 
Crushed Stone 


4.97 Miles 
4.21 Miles 
3.24 Miles 


Bit. Plant Mixed Materials__11.49 Miles 
Cone. Widening, Bit. Top ___ 0.69 Miles 
Macadam, Surf. Treated ___70.77 Miles 


95.37 Miles 
Active planning for the future 


includes allocation of funds to cer- 


tain projects, designing road and 
bridge plans and post-war plans 
financed by federal funds in an- 
ticipation of large post-war public 
works grants. 


Washington 


Present indications are that gas 
rationing and tire restrictions will 
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reduce the amount of state money 
available for highway work in 
1943 from $9,150,000 in 1942 to 
$8,500,000. 

Federal funds are not antici- 
pated, except for access road and 
flight strip work, the amount of 
which is unknown at present. 

About 80% of available funds 
will be used for construction and 
maintenance work this year with 
20% being set aside for the fu- 
ture. Highway activity will be di- 
vided about equally between new 
construction and maintenance 
work. 

Taking the physical condition 
of the roads at the end of 1942 as 
100%, it is believed that there will 
be a drop of 10% in the condition 
of the highway system by the end 
of 1943, causes for that condition 
being divided equally between 
shortages of equipment and of 
labor. 


@ Owned by W. H. Pielow, Seattle, 
Washington, this Universal twin 
dryer asphalt plant is kept busy 
turning out material for various 
war projects. 


The Washington state highway 
department faces the same prob- 
lem of shortage of man-power as 
other state organizations, but as 
rapidly as its limited personnel 
will permit, it is preparing loca- 
tion and plans for post-war 
projects. 


West Virginia 


As is reflected in the reports 
submitted by all state highway 
departments, gas rationing will 
severely curtail West Virginia 
highway construction activities in 
1943. Motor fees and gas tax are 
expected to yield about $9,400,000 
in 1943 as against $14,600,000 in 
1942. 
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require costly repairs. 
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CHOOSE HAYWARDS 


Hayward Buckets won’t fall down 
on the job, cause time out, or 


THE HAYWARD COMPANY 








No new construction work is 
planned; the entire amount avail- 
able will be expended in mainte- 
nance, we are informed by Ernest 
L. Bailey, state road commission- 
er. 

It is expected that sufficient ad- 
ditional funds will be provided by 
the legislature to maintain the 
road system at approximately its 
present standard. 

A long-range program is being 
envisioned for future develop- 
ment. Grade crossings have been 
rated for elimination. Plans and 
surveys have been completed for 
many projects while rights of way 
are being acquired for post-war 
construction. 


Wisconsin 


The following statement re- 
garding the 1943 highway picture 
in Wisconsin has been furnished 
by the state highway department. 

Income from vehicle motor 
register and fuel tax fees for the 
fiscal year July 1, 1941 to June 
30, 1942 was $36,000,000. The cur- 
rent estimate for the fiscal year 
(1942-1943) is $25,000,000. Un- 
der the method of allocation in 
this state, this reduction will be 
reflected in the amount of money 
which will become available for 
the state trunk highway system 
inasmuch as funds available are 
the residue after meeting statu- 
tory allocations of road aids to 
towns, cities, villages and coun- 
ties. 

It is anticipated that available 
highway funds in 1943 will be ex- 
pended solely for maintenance 
work, no new construction now be- 
ing planned. Under existing con- 
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litions it is anticipated that our 
system can be maintained as well 
as in the past. We believe that any 
‘eduction in maintenance will be 
due essentially to shortages of 
material rather than of funds, 
equipment or labor. 

It is anticipated that federal 
funds, heretofore apportioned to 
the state, will not be available for 
highway work in 1943. 


Plans for highway improve- 
ments for the post-war period are 
now being made to the extent that 
funds are now set up for work 
which has been deferred due to the 
war emergency and as current 
funds become available and are 
allotted to projects under exist- 
ing statutes, even though proceed- 
ing with the work is to be deferred 
for the period of the emergency. 


Wyoming 


Wartime economy requiring 
many adjustments in the opera- 
tion of the highway department 
is presenting particularly severe 


e@ This picturesque, well-main- 
tained Wyoming mountain high- 
way has an oiled surface for longer 
wear. 


problems at this time. Loss of 
experienced engineers and other 
employees together with the re- 
duced labor force and restrictions 
on materials have hampered and 
delayed much construction work 
in Wyoming during 1942. Restric- 
tions which were imposed on road 
oil and asphalt products directly 
affecting the maintenance opera- 
tions have recently, however, been 
relaxed to the extent that there 
is now sufficient asphalt available 
to keep road surfaces well main- 
tained, unless further drastic war 
restrictions are imposed. 


In spite of all of these discour- 
aging factors, the department so 
far has been able to keep the roads 
in Wyoming maintained at their 
usual high standard. Funds accru- 
ing to the state highway depart- 
ment for future maintenance pur- 
poses will be drastically decreased, 
gasoline rationing alone being es- 
timated to reduce receipts by 50% 
in 1942 in addition to a reduction 
of approximately 20% from the 
same source in 1942. 

One major new construction 
project may be carried out in 1943. 
This is a project providing access 
to an airport near Rock Springs, 
and is contingent upon several 
“ifs.” Chief among these are 
whether the state will be success- 
ful in obtaining critical materials 
to construct an overhead crossing 
and timber bridge on this road 
and whether sufficient contractors 
will bid on the job and the P. R. A. 
approve the construction. 


The highway department esti- 
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Tanks produce results only in actual combat on the 


mates that $70,000,000 will be re- 
quired to complete the Wyoming 
state highway system or bring it 
up to a desirable post-war stand- 
ard of construction. In normal 
times, about $5,000,000 have been 
available for construction each 
year and at this rate it will take 
14 or 15 years to achieve a stand- 
ard to handle future increases in 
traffic and transportation de- 
mands. Approximately 3,000 miles 
of highway construction will be 
involved in this proposed post- 
war program. 





Dig, Haul, Dump 


, if afi 
in one operation! 


On jobs where materials are to be 
moved distances of several hundred feet 
or more, a SAUERMAN Drag Scraper 
or Cableway is a great money-saver be- 
cause it will dig, haul and place the 
materials without the help of other 
equipment. 

First cost of a SAUERMAN machine 
is reasonable, maintenance expense is 
small, and the simplicity of operation 
permits easy one-man control of even 
the largest installation. 


This equipment is very flexible and is 
readily adapted to meet new and diffi- 
cult working conditions. Sizes range 
from small portable units designed for 
cheap handling -of a small hourly ton- 
nage of loose materials up to powerful 
machines that will move as much as 
1,000 tons per hour of the toughest 
materials. 

Write for our catalog and see for yourself 


how others have cut costs on hundreds of 
dig-and-haul jobs with SAUERMAN Machines, 


574 S. Clinton St., Chicago 














To conserve their fighting capacity they ride to battle 
on Rogers Trailers, or if damaged are transported to the 
rear for repairs on a retriever type of trailer especially 
equipped to load disabled tanks. 

Meanwhile, thousands of standard Rogers Trailers are 
serving efficiently on our factory fronts or in transport- 
ing defense equipment to various fortifications. 


ROGERS BROTHERS 
CORP., 
ALBION, PENNA. 
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Title: “Industrial Guard’s Manual” 
Subject: The manual is divided int 


The James F. Lincoln Are Welding 
Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio, an- 






nounces its first award program in 
the field of undergraduate engineer- 
ing study. The foundation’s new proj- 
ect is the $6,750 annual engineering 
undergraduate award and scholarship 
program. Its object is “to encourage 
engineering students to study are 
welded construction so that their 
imagination, ability and vision may be 
given opportunity to extend knowl- 
edge of this method and thus aid the 
war effort and the economic recon- 
struction in the peace which is to 
follow.” 


Barrett and Hilp, Contractors, San 


Francisco, California, were awarded 
the Army and Navy “E” and on De- 
cember 12, 1942, held an official cere- 
mony for all employees. The award 
was made for “outstanding per- 
formance in wartime construction in 
the Mare Island Navy Yard.” 


Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, were saddened by sudden death 
of Frank J. Weschler, vice-president 
of the firm and general manager of 
Baldwin-Duckworth, a_ division of 








@ The coveted Army 
and Navy E Pennant 
awarded for excel- 
lence in production 
now floats proudly 
above the Well- 
man plant. 





Chain Belt Company at Springfield 
and Worcester, Massachusetts. The 
company announces that A. R. Abelt, 
secretary of Chain Belt Company was 
eletced a director to replace Mr. 
Weschler. In addition to being made 
a director of the company, Mr. Abelt 
was also elected vice-president. 


The Cleveland Tractor Company, Cleve- 


land, Ohio, announces the appoint- 
ment of Wallace L. Cook, to the posi- 
tion of manager of industrial rela- 
tions. Mr. Cook formerly was with 
the Carnegie Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion where he recently held the posi- 
tion as assistant chief of personnel. 


















WILLIAMS Zuckehs 


ARE BITING INTO FROZEN GROUND 
and TROPIC MUCK 


@Williams Buckets are very much in active service 
in the wide-flung war offense. Concrete-hard, frozen 
ground is being broken by the sharp teeth of 
Williams Buckets in far north road building. Deep 
in jungles Wellman Buckets are digging and dredg- 
ing. At ore mines, over stock piles and railway 
cars, and in steel mills Williams Buckets 
are literally moving mountains to 
help beat the Axis. 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


7002 Central Avenue + 


eight chapters dealing with many 
important phases of the industria! 
guard’s daily work. The first chap- 
ter concerns public and worker con- 
tact—the guard’s job in public rela 
tions and his duties as a protector 
Other sections of the book emphasiz« 
and explain clearly such subjects as 
riots, panics, mobs, and crowd be- 
havior; self-protection and some 
methods of dealing with an opponent; 
first-aid; fire-protection; sabotage; 
plant protection and bombs. All sub- 
jects are discussed clearly and simply 
and are high-lighted by case histories 
and actual facts. 


Where to Get: National Foremen’s In- 


stitute, Inc., Deep River, Connecticut. 
Single copy $1.25. 


Title: “Cletrac Facts” 
Subject: To assist Cletrac dealers in 


their efforts to “keep ’em rolling, 
the second issue of Cletrac Facts fea- 
tures five suggestions for maintain- 
ing tractors in productive service. 
According to the publication, certain 
Cletrac dealers who carry out these 
suggestions are doing their part in 
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securing higher returns for salvaged 
parts, reducing the non-productive 
time of worn out and disabled Cle- 
tracs, and retaining the services of 
shop personnel and equipment profit- 
ably. 

Where to Get: Cleveland Tractor Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Free upon re- 
quest. 


Title: “Coal Mine Modernization” — 
1942 Year Book. 

Subject: Containing the convention 
proceedings of the 19th annual coal 
convention at Cincinnati, this book 
offers valuable notes on discussions 
held at the meeting. Papers and dis- 
cussions stress efforts to increase pro- 
duction. One section deals with war- 
time problems and includes such sub- 
jects as espionage and sabotage. 

Where to Get: American Mining Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 


Title: “Rex Spray Nozzles” 

Subject: An illustrated folder describ- 
ing spray nozzles. Illustrations show 
various uses which range all the way 


from cooling fruit in packing plants 
to washing logs in lumber mills or 
washing stone on a grading screen. 
Several applications are described 
showing the standard sizes of nozzles. 
Where to Get: Chain Belt Company, 
1600 West Bruce Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Free upon request. 


Title: “Unsung Heroes of War” 


Subject: A 24-page booklet depicting 
Baker __ bulldozers, gradebuilders, 
wagon scrapers, road discs, road 
rooters, maintainers and snow plows 


on projects that have been and must 
be completed before any fighting can 
be done. 

Where to Get: The Baker Manufactur- 
ing Company, Springfield, Illinois. 
Free upon request. 


Title: “Snow—Friend of the Enemy” 

Subject: A 12-page booklet printed in 
two colors telling of the threat to 
Victory presented by snowbound pilot 
training centers and commercial air- 
ports, army camps and naval shore 
establishments and snow-glutted em- 








POSITIONS 
WANTED 


Address all box numbers 
c/o EXCAVATING ENGINEER 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Operate any steam or electric dredge or shovel. 
In good health—over draft limit—no dependents 
—go anywhere. 40 years experience at stripping, 
dredging, and construction work. Box 9195 





STEAM SHOVEL OPERATOR 

Thirty-six year old operator, in good health, 
desires permanent position on shovel. Married; 
4 children school age. Classification 3-A. Have 
operated 50-B and 70-B steamers, but can learn 
rapidly and feels confident of operating shovel 
of any type of power up to 2 yards. Good 
mechanic. Can make own reairs. Willing to go 
anywhere in U.S.A. for right connection. Now 


located near Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Box 9200 





ployee parking areas and roads lead- 
ing to war production plants. 

Where to Get: Baker Manufacturing 
Company, Springfield, Illinois. Free 
upon request. 








« All advertising in this 
TO ADVERTISE: section is payable in 
advance. Rate: 60c per line, or $7.20 per inch 
of 12 lines. Minimum cheno. $2.40. No dis- 
counts; no commissions. If no change in copy 
is desired, three continuous insertions are 
offered for the price of two. Read these in- 
structions carefully. Each line contains 41 
characters (34 characters if all capital letters 
are used). Count spaces and punctuation as 
one character each. Allow 10 characters for 
box number, if blind advertisement is desired. 
Count your own copy to save delay. Be sure 





month. Example: January issue closes Decem- 
ber 15th. 


- Be sure to address your 
TO INQUIRE: inquiry to the adver- 
tiser by using the correct box number. Mail 
our letter in care of Excavating Engineer, 
th Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Write each adver- 
tiser a separate letter. not write us for 
name and —. of advertiser. A hs ee 
tion will not = out. We have 
information nabout he equipment advertised 











to enclose the correct amount of money with | other than that shown in the advertisements 
your order. Closing date—I5th of preceding ey themselves. 
Caer WW. 
enns, eammeen 320-B steam shovel truck wheel mounted 85 foot 
P CG UNIT boom 54 foot handle 7% yard dipper, reason- 
TRACTORS, SCRAPERS 200-B BUCYRUS-ERIE steam stripper ably priced, immediately available, location 
mounted on caterpillars. 75-ft. boom, 60- midwest. Box 2936 


GRADERS, ETC. 





ft. sticks, 6-yd. capacity. This machine 
new 1936. 50-B rebuilt loader, steam power, 


30-ft. boom, 22-ft. sticks, 2-yd. bucket. 
Sell or will lease to financially responsible 
parties. Box 2910 











Buckeye Model EH 2-drum hoist with adaptor 
for International “40” series tractors. 


Bucyrus-Erie Model H-44 2-wheeled Scraper. 
Excellent condition, complete with pump 
and adaptor for International “14” series 
tractors. Missouri-Illinois Tractor & Equip- 
ment Co., 510 Withers—St. Louis, Missouri. 


















DRAGLINES 
UP TO 2% YDS. 





MARION MODEL 37 crawler 


shovel 
mounting, 32’ boom also 50’ crane boom and 


steam 


good condition, 
Box 2934 


clamshell bucket. Steel cab. 
central location. 


LARGE SHOVELS, CRANES 
AND 
DRAGLINES 
2% YDS. AND 














30-B STEAM CRANE with 35’ boom. Shovel 
equipment also. Located Texas. Box 2931 


for January, 1943 





50-B STEAMER with long boom and 21’6” 
dipper handles in good operating condition. 
Boiler completely overhauled recently. Equipped 
with 1% yd. Dipper. Located Texas. 

Box 2929 





BUCYRUS-ERIE Class 230 150’ boom steam 
dragline. Wheel trucks. Good working condi- 
tion. Located Mississippi. Box 2933 





Will sell or lease used 5-W Diesel or continu- 
ously running main motor electric dragline 
new in 1935, equipped with 100 foot boom 
reducibie to 80 foot and including 5 yd. drag- 
line bucket. Machine was recently overhauled 
and painted and is in A-l mechanical condi- 
tion. Western location. Box 2938 





STRIPPER AND LOADER 
225-B BUCYRUS-ERIE steam stripper truck 
mounted, in excellent condition. 80-ft. boom, 
54-ft. sticks, 6 or 8 yd. bucket. 50-B rebuilt 
2-yd. loader. Extra parts for both machines. 
Sell or lease to responsibie parties. 
Box 2911 











CLASS 14 electric dragline with 100’ boom, 2 yd. 
bucket, 2300 volts, 60 cycles, 3 phase. In good 
working condition; operating every day. Lo- 
cated Texas. box 2930 





THREE MARION MODEL 125 3 yard electric 
shovels in A-l condition. Suitable for power 
supply of 3 phase 60 cycle 2300 volts and 3 
phase 60 cycle 4000 volts. General Electric 
equipment. Located Minnesota. Box 2935 





MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPT. 


és 








LOCOMOTIVE 
40-TON VULCAN Saddle Tank Locomotive. 
Standard gauge. A.S.M.E. boiler good for 
190 Ibs. Rebuilt and ready to go. 


MACKINTOSH ENGINEERING CO. 
2907 Library Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 











DRAGLINE BUCKETS AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


1—% cu. yd. Type AU Beco 1250 Ibs. 
6—*, cu. yd. Type AU Beco 1500 lbs. 
5—1 cu. yd. Type AU Beco 1850 Ibs. 
4—1% cu. yd. Type AU Beco 2250 Ibs. 
4—1'% cu. yd. Type AU Beco 2500 Ibs. 
3—1% cu. yd. Type AU Beco 3100 Ibs. 
6—2 cu. yd. Type AU Beco 3500 Ibs. 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2% cu. yd. Type AU Beco 4000 Ibs. 
-21% cu. yd. Type AU Beco 4250 Ibs. 
—4 cu. yd. Type AU Beco 6850 Ibs. 
4 cu. yd. Type Y Special 11,500 Ibs. 
—T7 cu. yd. Type W Monighan 13,700 lbs. 
BUCYRUS-ERIE COMPANY 
Parts Dept. South Milwaukee, Wis. 


63 

















STEEL HULL DIPPER DREDGE 


One and one-half yard Diesel Electric Equip- 
ped with Fairbanks-Morse full diesel En- 
gine and Generator. All electric hoist swing 
and spuds. This machine has had only a 
few months use and hull and machinery 
are like new. Cash or terms to responsible 
buyer. 

Bryan and Holloway Inc., Belle Glade, Fla. 








Dragline bucket, 11%, cu. yd., P&H, new. 

Crushing plant, Iowa, jaws 12”x24”, rolls 
16”x24”. 

Trailer, heavy-duty, 
new. 

Martin County Nat'l. Bank, Fairmont, Minn. 


12-ton LaCrosse, like 











SHOVEL EQUIPMENT FOR 52-B 
27’6” boom, 18’ dipper handle, 24% yd. rock type 
dipper. Also auxiliaries for 52-B diesel shove 
service. Used less than 6 months. Box 2920 





NEW ENGINES FOR SALE 


1—Hercules First Altitude Gas Engine—Model 
“WXC-3"—6 cylinders—44" bore x 4%” 
stroke—75 H.P. @ 1575 R.P.M. idling 


speed. 
4—Hercules Second Altitude Gas Engine— 
Model “WCX-3"—6 cylinders—4\4” bore 
x 4%” stroke—75 H.P. @ 1575 R.P.M. 
idling speed. 
4—Wisconsin Gasoline Engine—Model “M-4- 
A”’—6 cylinders—5\4” bore x 6” stroke— 
117 H.P. @ 1230 R.P.M. idling speed. 
Further information will be gladly furnished 
upon request. 
Write — Telephone — Wire 
Parts Department 
Bucyrus-Erie Company 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











1-TRACK TIPPLE 
Complete 4-track coal tipple and siding, 40-car 
per day capacity. Bargain. Box 2912 


Car Transporter 


STACKER TYPE MACHINE consisting of 
self-propelled caterpillar mounted, inclined 
bridge on which 3-cubic yard material trans- 
porting car travels and dumps automatically 
at a distance approximately 145’ horizon- 
tally and 80’ vertically from loading point. 
Machine in good condition and priced to 
sell. Operates on 60-cycle, 3-phase, 2300 











volts. Further information on request. 
Box 2918 
KEYSTONE  blast-hole drill, Model 71, 
crawler mounted. Excellent condition. Im- 
mediate possession. Morgan Coal Co., 19 


West 38th Street. Indianapolis, Ind. 








LIGHTING PLANTS 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE light plants, two only, 
new, Model “A,” 750 watt, 115 volt. Com- 
pound wound, direct current generator, 
driven by V-belt from single cylinder gas 
engine complete with special tank and hill- 
side sump filler cap. Price: Net cash, 
F.O.B. Erie, Penn., $175.00 each. 

BUCYRUS-ERIE COMPANY 
Parts Department 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 











STEEL DERRICK 
Clyde, Steel, Stiff Leg Derrick, 80’ boom, 40’ 
mast, 16’ bull-wheel. 3 line for clam-shell. 
10-30 tons; very good condition. 
J. H. Berkebile & Sons 
Toledo, Ohio 











BUCYRUS-ERIE 17-B Shovel equipment. Prac- 
tically new. Will also fit 19-B. Located Texas. 
Box 2919 


ARMSTRONG 50-BE electric blast hole drill, 
3 phase, 60 cycle, 440 volt, steel frame, wheel 
mounted, self-propelling. Steel derrick with 
shock absorber for wire line. Good operating 





condition. Price without tools $1200.00 cash, 
F.O.B. Central Tennessee. Box 2928 
DIPPERS 


%% cu. yd.—10-B—Drag shovel dipper 
1% cu. yd.—16-B—Drag shovel dipper 
% cu. yd—18-B—Skimmer scoop dipper 
% cu. yd.—20-B—Shovel dipper 

%4 cu. yd.—20-B—Drag shovel dipper 
1% cu. yd.—33-B—Shovel dipper 
1% cu. yd.—GA-3—Shovel dipper 


41-B 
1% cu. yd. ry —Shovel dipper 


E-2 | 
41-B 
1% cu. yd. .ry Shovel dipper 


2 cu. yd.—75-B—Shovel dipper 
2% cu. yd.—60-B—Shovel dipper 
2% cu. yd.—75-B—Shovel dipper 
3% cu. yd.—75-B—Coal dipper 
5 cu. yd.—120-B—Shovel dipper (used) 
200-B 
6 cu. va [228-8 shovel dipper 
320-B 
8 cu. yd.—320-B—Shovel dipper (used) 


“FOR BUCYRUS-ERIE EXCAVATORS 
ONLY.” 
PARTS DEPARTMENT 
Bucyrus-Erie Company 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 








P&H Model 300 Crane with 1% yd. Clamshell. 
Good operating cond. 35 ft. boom $2750. 
Telsmith Gyratory Crusher good cond. 
$325. 6x6 Swaby Gravel Pump, no power, 
$60. Parson Model 20 Backfiller, $350. Good 
for small loading crane. Box 2942 








FOR SALE 


One Keystone % yd. backhoe, 3 bulldozer 
blades will fit RD 7, D8-D4; parts for 40 
& 55 Cletrac tractors; 5 comp hydraulic 
dumps, 1 yd. clamshell bucket, 3 Euclid 
1% yd. scrapers good condition. $150 each. 
Sol, 95 Flat Shoal Ave., Atlanta, Georgia. 








ROCK DIPPER BARGAIN 
2 yard dipper with new front, new bail lugs, 
new side plates, and is in Al condition. 
This is a heavy rock dipper complete with 
bail but without bail pins or tooth bases. 
Box 2932 











5-YARD PAGE rock bucket weighing about 
14,000 Ibs. and in very good condition, also 
have 100 extra tooth points. Reasonably priced. 
Available immediately. Box 2921 





WORK FOR DRAGLINE 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
A good proposition available to a party with 
6 to 10 yard, 125 ft. boom dragline. Re- 
plies respectfully solicited. Box 2924 











Brownhoist 20-ton locomotive crane, steam, std. 
ga., 8-wheel, 49° boom, ASME boiler, MCB, 
being completely rebuilt, ship Feb. 

Bucyrus-Erie 1%4-yd. GA-2 gas-air shovel. 

Bucyrus 80-B high lift steam shovel. on cats. 

Locomotives, gasoline, narrow 36” & 30” gauge, 
7 & 8 tons. Four steamers, 36” ga., 18-ton. 

Allis-Chalmers 18” Gates No. 8K gyratory crush- 
er, manganese fitted, No. 5405, Tex-rope; A-1. 

Monighan 3T Walker dragline, elec., 70’ boom. 

1000 HP hydro-electric plant, 60’ head, A.C. 

Fish tug, steam, steel, 61’x15’x8’, A-1. 

H. Y. SMITH CO. 
828 N. Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SURPLUS MINE EQUIPMENT 
BARGAIN PRICES 


Write for prices of this equipment. Save 
money. Located in Minnesota. 


1—Motor, 1356 H.P. squirrel cage, 1160 
r.p.m., 220 v., 8 ph., 60 cy., A. C.; 
compensator. 

8—Rotary converters, 800 Kw., HCC-6- 
800-1200. Forms P, D, & V, 6 and 8 
phase. 

1—Switchgear for %-phase rotary con- 


verter, complete, semi-automatic. 


8—Transformers, 300 Kw., 66,000 V. Pri- 
mary, reconnected for 22,000 V. Pri- 
mary. 


7: let, 





1—Ainley placer gold P 
l-bowl with feed hopper for dragline 
operation. 40-50 tons per hour. 


8—Pumps, steam (1 gas engine driven) 
from 49 to 8700 g.p.m. 
Box 2917 


Combination Clamshell Crane Model 

206 P&H % yd. capacity 40 ft. Boom 

—$2,500 

1—Shovel Model 32B Bucyrus-Erie 1 cu. 
yd. capacity gasoline powered— 
$11,750 

1—Locomotive Plymouth 8 Ton 36 inch 
gauge type MA gasoline powered— 
$1,950 

1—Trailbuilder LaPlant Choate for D8 
Caterpillar Tractor—$1,000 

2—Double Drum Sheepsfoot Rollers, 
Each—$785 

1—Concrete Paver Model 27E Koehring 


1 





2—Shovels Osgood 1% cu. yd. capacity 
gasoline powered, Each—$7,950 

1—Generator Set 45 KW 3 ph. 60 cy. 
direct connected to new 6-cyl. Buda 
gasoline engine all on steel channel 
base—$2,496 





1—Shovel Front Osgood 1 cu. yd. 
capacity—$750 





‘1—Blacktop Paver Adnun powered by 





gasoline engine—$3,795 
1—Compressor Portable Ingersoll-Rand 
310 cu. ft. 4 steel wheels—$1,650 
3—Pull Type Graders, 12 foot, 10 foot, 
8 foot, priced right. 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





Pe. hie 


~ WANTED 





















Set of Athey 15-ton and set of 30-ton track 
wheels, complete. Give wheel base (distance 
center to center of idlers), dia. of idlers, width 
of tracks, & size of hole for axle in yoke. 

Also 3 to 15 KW diesel or gas portable lighting 
plants, 115V or 230V DC, 110V or 220V single 
phase or three phase AC. Advertiser acting 
for Defense Plant Corp., Penna. Box 2940 





FAIRLEAD WANTED 
Dragline fairlead for Koehring 301. Write 
Willy Boutin, 3281 Mont Joli St., Montreal 
North, Quebec, Canada. 











Shovel equipment for 50-B diesel draglines. Write 
complete description including price. Box 2922 





Trench Hoe attachment for Bucyrus-Erie 1030. 
Please give price and full particulars. 
Box 2926 









20 ft. right and left aand dipper sticks for 
Bucyrus-Erie 100-B shovel. Also 23 ft. dipper 
handle for Marion 4120 shovel. Advise price, 
location and condition. Box 2939 





Trenching machine for use in laying tile drain- 
age system. By a South Carolina Conservation 
District. Give full particulars in first letter, 
please. Box 2941 





WANTED 
Late Model Caterpillar Tractor with High- 
lift Shovel Attachment. 
Egyptian Cont. Co., Herrin, Illinois 


























tractor transmission 
Ave., Atlants, 


One T-40 
housing. Sol, 
Georgia. 


International 
95 Flat Shoal 


EXCAVATING engineer 
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